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History  of  the  Class  of  January  '28 

"He  soars  not  high  who  fears  to  fall.'" — Class  Motto. 


The  Preparation 

Freshmen !  The  scorn  of  sophomores,  the  pity 
of  juniors,  but  the  envy  of  seniors!  As  with  every 
freshman  class,  so  it  was  with  the  seniors  of 
January  '28  as  they  trudged  up  the  paths  to  their 
respective  sponsor  rooms.  No  doubt  they  heard 
the  same  comment  passed  upon  them  which  they 
later  passed  upon  freshmen  of  succeeding  years: 
"The  freshmen  are  getting  smaller  each  year." 
But  the  seniors  of  January  '28  could  not  have 
been  so  very  small ;  if  so,  whence  these  Shadoans, 
these  Herners,  and  these  Burnses,  who  cautiously 
seat  themselves  during  roll  call? 

Freshmen !  Eager  freshmen !  Eager  to  learn, 
eager  to  plan,  and  eager  to  rise !  Four  years  ago 
a  host  of  such  freshmen  descended  upon  the  Tech 
campus.  Mingling  with  sophomores  and  juniors, 
they  made  their  way  into  every  sponsor  room. 
Many  rooms  found  the  number  of  freshmen  too 
great  for  the  space  at  hand.  Additional  space  was 
required,  so  shortly  a  revision  of  sponsor  rooms 
occurred.  The  new  freshmen  had  already  made 
an  impression  at  Tech. 

The  days  succeeding  the  entrance  of  the  new 
Techites  went  rapidly.  Marks  came.  One  hun- 
dred seventy-six  freshmen  made  the  honor  roll. 
They  had  found  the  right  road.  June  arrived, 
bringing  athletic  awards,  diplomas,  and  scholar- 
ships. A  review  of  athletics  showed  that  the  fresh- 
man basketball  team  had  captured  the  city  title. 
The  class  was  represented  by  Robert  Shadoan 
and  Bernard  Schmitz.  William  Morris  and  Cecil 
Jordan  received  awards  in  track  and  baseball 
respectively. 

Preparations  for  the  coming  flight  ended,  the 
once  "lowly"  freshmen  set  themselves  for  the 
trials  of  their  sophomore  year  with  every  confi- 
dence of  making  the  flight  a  success.  They  had 
entered  with  only  vague  ideas  of  the  immensity  of 
Tech  and  of  Tech  opportunities.  They  now  re- 
alized the  meaning  of  being  a  Tech  student ;  and 
with  high  hopes  for  the  future,  they  became 
sophomores. 

The   Trials 

The  high  hopes  of  the  former  freshmen  were 
dimmed  considerably  as  they  pursued  their  studies 
farther  and  farther  through  their  sophomore 
year.  The  three  years  more  until  graduation 
seemed   an   eternity.    Many  turned   to   clubs  and 


athletics  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  school 
curriculum.  Roberta  Jolley  and  Martha  Good- 
ridge  became  members  of  a  special  group  in  the 
Girls'  Glee  Club.  The  Boys'  Glee  Club  attracted 
Paul  Boots,  who  became  one  of  the  club's  octette. 
He  also  held  the  position  of  sergeant-at-arms  of 
the  Choral  Society.  Again  June  came  with  more 
athletic  awards.  The  freshmen  of  the  previous 
year  had  found  competition  greater  among  the 
juniors  and  seniors,  and  they  were  forced  to 
exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  maintain  the  pace. 
Earl  Grimsley  and  Cecil  Jordan  represented  the 
sophomores  when  the  awards  were  given,  the  for- 
mer from  the  basketball  team  and  the  latter  from 
the  baseball  squad. 

At  last  the  trial  flights  were  ended.  The  sopho- 
mores were  now  free  to  pursue  studies  of  their 
own  choice,  to  direct  their  flights  in  the  manner 
of  juniors  and  seniors.  They  had  weathered  the 
trials  completely;  they  had  come  through  ready 
to  give  their  best  to  promoting  any  future  enter- 
prise ;  they  had  endured  the  tediousness  of  the 
sophomore  year  patiently. 

The  Take-Off 

The  junior  year  of  the  class  of  January  '28 
proved  to  be  a  fitting  take-off  for  the  flight  made 
during  the  senior  quarter  of  the  class's  scholastic 
career.  The  newly-made  juniors  seemed  to  have 
awakened  to  new  life.  There  were  few  activities 
which  did  not  include  at  least  one  of  their  num- 
ber. The  third  year  students  found  interest  in 
clubs,  R.  O.  T.  C,  athletics,  and  music. 

Leonard  Lutz,  librarian  of  the  Senior  Orches- 
tra and  first  sergeant  in  the  Band,  toured  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  during 
the  summer  vacation  in  a  party  of  five  musicians 
from  Tech,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dillard  of  the 
Music  department.  Edna  Brisentine  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Junior  Orchestra,  and  Rheta 
Gardner,  talented  violinist,  vice-president  of  the 
Senior  Orchestra.  The  Choral  Society  claimed 
three  of  the  juniors  as  officers:  Paid  Boots,  treas- 
urer; Vincent  Haines,  attorney-general;  and 
Herbert  T.  Wagner,  captain  of  merits. 

The  football  roster  bore  the  names  of  five 
from  the  junior  class  who  received  letters  and 
monograms.  Donald  Bauermeister  received  the 
only  letter ;  the  others,  Archie  Brown,  Maurice 
Saleba,  Robert  Shadoan,  and  William  Ruskaup, 
received  minor  awards. 
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The  R.  O.  T.  C,  in  which  were  many  juniors, 
again  won  the  honor  of  being  designated  as  the 
winning  unit  in  the  Fifth  Corps  Area.  Among 
the  officers  of  the  Tech  unit  were  Donald  Cook 
and  Myron  Northern  of  the  junior  class.  Through 
satisfactory  work  in  the  Tech  organization,  they 
placed  themselves  into  positions  which  made  them 
candidates  for  higher  appointments  during  their 
senior  year. 

The  juniors  viewed  with  interest  the  approach- 
ing day  when  they  would  sever  connections  with 
their  own  sponsor  rooms  to  enter  rooms  in  which 
only  seniors  would  be  found.  As  they  reviewed 
their  accomplishments  of  the  past  year,  they  saw 
that  the  take-off  to  their  final  flight  had  been  a 
success  in  every  way.  They  had  not  begun  in  a 
whirlwind  fashion,  which  might  have  meant  a 
speedy  fall,  but  they  had  started  slowly  and 
steadily  on  their  upward  rise.  With  such  a  be- 
ginning they  looked  for  success  in  their  last  year 
at  Tech. 

The   Flight 

Approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  students 
mounted  the  stairs  to  the  second  and  third  floors 
of  the  Main  building  and  strode  into  rooms 
which  extended  the  entire  width  of  the  building. 
Seniors  at  last!  Unhesitatingly  they  found  their 
places  in  Sponsor  Rooms  139  and  173,  rooms  des- 
tined to  be  the  scenes  of  great  activity  as  the  last 
year  came  nearer  and  nearer  its  end.  Miss  Doyle 
and  Miss  Stone,  sponsors,  began  the  task  of 
organizing  and  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
new  seniors. 

Activities  of  the  new  class  made  such  acquaint- 
ance easier  to  effect.  The  movement  for  a  memo- 
rial fund  to  the  memory  of  Barton  Bradley  had 
just  begun.  The  Girls'  Glee  Club  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  selling  of  tickets  for  a  concert  to 
produce  such  a  fund.  Stella  Berkowitz  alone  sold 
tickets  amounting  to  $122;  Mary  Esther  Moore, 
$70;  Dorothy  Wilson,  $29;  and  Mary  Isabelle 
Williams,  $20.  Elmer  Ostling  won  honorable 
mention  and  a  certificate  of  merit  for  his  model 
home  entered  in  the  Home  Complete  contest. 
Roberta  Jolley  and  Harry  Wood  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  essay  contests.  In  the  "Clean 
Up,  Paint  Up"  campaign,  conducted  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  posters  by  Harry 
Wood,  William  Hickson,  and  Ralph  Craig  won 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth  places,  respectively.  In 
typing  contests  held  every  month,  January  seniors 
were  outstanding.  Martha  Walden  received  a 
silver  pin  for  the  most  rapid  typing,  while  others 
received  bronze  awards.  During  Supreme  Week, 
Myron  Northern  and  Herbert  T.  Wagner  placed 


models  of  old  galleons  on  exhibit  in  the  Main 
building.  Besides  these  honors,  the  January  sen- 
iors held  many  offices  in  clubs  and  musical  or- 
ganizations. 

On  May  thirty-first  the  seniors  cast  the  final 
ballots  for  the  election  of  officers:  Oran  K.  Smith, 
president;  Alice  Gentry,  vice-president;  Martha 
Walden,  secretary ;  Paul  Woody,  treasurer ;  and 
Donald  Bauermeister,  sergeant-at-arms.  The 
night  of  June  third  Stanfield  Krueger,  president 
of  the  outgoing  June  class,  formally  presented 
the  gavel  to  Oran  Smith. 

June  brought  more  rewards  for  athletic  achieve- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  basketball  season, 
Earl  Grimsley  was  awarded  a  Block  T,  while 
Louise  Holtman,  Vera  Miller,  and  Mary  Louise 
Shields,  members  of  the  girls'  basketball  team, 
received  minor  awards.  In  baseball  those  desig- 
nated for  honors  were:  Forrest  Cooper,  William 
Blackburn,  Archie  Brown,  and  Cecil  Jordan; 
in  track,  Ray  Herner,  Lawrence  Henschen,  and 
George  Lydick. 

The  following  September  the  class  found  that 
more  honors  had  come  its  way.  Many  January 
seniors  held  positions  on  the  Cannon  staffs.  All 
Cannon  members  had  studied  journalism  pre- 
paratory to  work  on  the  school  paper.  The  "Call 
of  the  Cannon"  was  answered  by  Harry  Wood, 
now  editor-in-chief  of  Staff  I ;  Marian  Schleicher, 
associate  editor;  Cecil  Jordan,  sports  editor; 
Rhuhama  Hunt,  vocational  editor;  Ruth  Stein 
and  Martha  Hill,  literature  editors;  Ralph  Craig 
and  William  Hickson,  art  editors;  Harriet  Trin- 
kle,  reporter;  James  St.  Claire,  circulation  man- 
ager; Mary  L.  Ross  and  Helen  A.  Smith,  typists; 
and  Estherbelle  Ruhsenberger  and  Alice  Gentry, 
January  magazine  editors. 

The  January  seniors  also  had  many  named  as 
officers  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Myron  Northern, 
lieutenant  colonel;  Donald  Cook,  major;  James 
Cook  and  Eston  Sterns,  captains ;  William  Rus- 
kaup,  William  Ahern,  David  Eader,  and  Kenneth 
Young,  first  lieutenants;  and  Ralph  Schooley, 
Phillip  Deen,  Samuel  Langley,  and  George  Zin- 
tel,  second  lieutenants.  Besides  these  commissioned 
officers,  countless  other  seniors  appeared  in  Tech's 
unit  as  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

The  semester  well  under  way,  joint  meetings 
of  the  two  senior  sponsor  rooms  began.  After 
much  balloting  during  the  meetings,  the  seniors 
made  the  following  decisions:  motto — "He  soars 
not  high  who  fears  to  fall ;"  photographer — Dex- 
heimer ;  colors — black,  gull,  and  deep  orange. 

With  all  minor  committee  work  completed, 
(Concluded  on  Page  iq) 
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The  Last  Will  and  Testament 


We,  the  will-makers,  in  order  that  our  fellow- 
students  and  most  worthy  successors  of  the  Jan- 
uary '28  class  may  carry  on  the  most  admirable 
talents  and  characteristics  of  this  class,  do  hereby 
draw  up  this  last  will  and  testament. 

To  Mr.  Stuart,  our  most  worthy  principal, 
we  leave  our  thanks  for  his  piloting  of  the  good 
ship,  "January  '28  class,"  over  the  rough  and 
stormy  seas  of  our  high  school  careers. 

To  the  faculty  and  sponsors  we  bequeath  with 
due  respect  our  unlimited  thanks  for  any  "D's" 
we  did  not  receive. 

Our  lucky  freshmen  are  the  proud  possessors 
of  a  spot  on  the  campus  on  which  to  play  marbles 
and  our  permission  to  sail  boats  on  Pogue's 
Ocean. 

We  leave  to  the  sophomores  the  cannon,  lo- 
cated in  front  of  the  lunch  room,  with  the  reser- 
vation that  they  will  not  shoot  it  during  the  lunch 
periods. 

We  bequeath  to  the  junior  class  all  back  work 
and  unwritten  themes  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
make  it  up. 

To  the  June  '28  seniors  we  leave  our  undying 
faith  that  they  will  carry  on  their  work  as  seniors 
and  the  spirit  of  Tech. 

Oran  K.  Smith,  Alice  Gentry,  Paul  Woody, 
Martha  Walden,  and  Donald  Bauermeister  turn 
over  their  respective  offices  to  the  lucky  ones  of 
the  June  class. 

Estherbelle  Ruhsenberger  leaves  her  wonder- 
ful vocabulary  and  friendly  smile  to  Dorothy 
Grimes. 

William  Ruskaup  charmingly  places  the  laurel 
wreath  upon  the  noble  brow  of  "Benny"  Carter. 
This  makes  Benny  Tech's  blushing  cowboy. 

Esther  McKee  bestows  upon  Violet  Gray  her 
three  trunk-loads  of  love  letters  and  photographs. 

Donald  Wagoner  and  Horace  Walker  become 
the  proud  possessors  of  Donald  Pruitt's  parking 
space. 

Arlene  Repp,  our  social  elite,  wills  her  snappy 
ways  and  popularity  to  "Bobby"  Collins. 

Edith  Fulton  wills  to  Kathryn  Carlisle  her  ex- 
pressive acting  and  pleasing  personality. 

Leonard  Lutz  leaves  his  ability  to  lead  yells 
and  his  popularity  with  the  girls  to  any  future 
senior  who  can  yell,  "Are  you  ready?" 

Gladys  McDonald  shyly  admits  she  is  Scotch 
and  therefore  cannot  give  anything  away ;  but 
instead,  she  wishes  each  and  every  member  of  the 
June  class  a  loving  Valentine  Daw 

"Buff"   Abbott  leaves  her   charming   manners 


and  villainous  character  to  the  charming  Miss 
Grace  Klingholtz. 

To  John  Burgess  goes  Emmett  Berry's  fond- 
ness for  animal  crackers,  his  close  resemblance  to 
Richard  Barthelmess,  and  his  love  for  bedtime 
stories.   (You  lucky  boy,  John!) 

What  would  this  world  be  if  Dorothy  McClain 
did  not  leave  Georgia  Brass  her  fondness  for 
eating  candy  in  class? 

Ray  Herner  kindly  bestows  all  the  black  eyes, 
broken  legs,  and  bruised  noses  he  did  not  get  in 
playing  football  this  year  to  George  Johnston. 

Stella  Berkowitz,  Bessie  Broughton,  and  Gar- 
nette  Davis  bequeath  to  Delight  Baxter  and 
Rosalind  Gibson  their  business  and  executive 
ability  in  selling  tickets  for  Glee  Club. 

After  much  persuasion,  William  Hickson  gives 
his  hate  for  women  and  his  fondness  for  playing 
one  of  the  blood-hounds  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
to  Charles  Keough. 

Katherine  Allison  is  the  heiress  of  Faye 
Wooley's  vamping  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks. 

Don  Cook  wills  his  authority  to  wear  a  Sam 
Browne  belt  to  Roscoe  Stovall. 

Ruth  Stein  leaves  her  talent  in  reciting  "Dan- 
gerous Dan  McGrew"  and  other  classics  to  Dale 
Dorsett. 

Lola  Updike,  as  a  last  resort,  bequeaths  to 
Louise  Kirk  her  one  unchewed  stick  of  Spearmint. 

Lee  Fulmer  wishes  that  his  ability  to  charm 
and  attract  a  certain  young  traffic  officer  be 
bestowed  upon  Edward  Claffey. 

Ruth  Strohm  confers  upon  Clifford  Voges  her 
habit  to  dodge  in  and  out  of  the  lunch  line. 

John  Burns  leaves  his  heavy  role  in  the  senior 
play  to  Mildred  Beard. 

Maurice  Saleba  gives  uphis  distinction  of  being 
the  "tallest"  player  on  the  football  team  to  Ed 
Tomlinson. 

Vera  Grey  Hinshaw's  feminine  ways  and  sweet 
face  are  bestowed  upon  Cecile  Childs. 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  have  happened 
if  Harold  Cloud  and  John  Davis  had  not  willed 
their  bashfulness  and  handsome  profiles  to  "Bob" 
Riggs? 

Marian  Hennessy  leaves  her  sweet  smile  that 
she  dazzles  speed  cops  with  when  caught  speeding 
to  Isabel  Lane. 

Duane  Shute,  Paul  Boots,  and  Orville  Fly  will 
to  Charles  Binford  their  secret  of  eluding  traffic 
officers. 

Lorraine  Pierson  bequeaths  her  seventeenth 
century  dignity  to  Vivian  Cissell  with  the  hope 
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that  Vivian  will  use  it  to  charm  her  fellow- 
admirers. 

"Ted"  Wagoner  lavishly  leaves  his  ability  to 
render  that  heart-breaking  ballad  entitled,  "Take 
back  your  heart,  I  ordered  liver,"  to  Dan  Morgan. 

Mary  Isabelle  Williams  reluctantly  gives  all 
of  her  high  grades  to  her  worthy  successor,  Jane 
Sherfick.   (Strut  your  stuff,  Jane!!) 

To  Samuel  Arnett,  Kenneth  Young  and 
George  Zintel  leave  their  military  ways  and 
their  slogan,  "Retreat." 

Myron  Northern,  our  colonel,  wills  his  spurs 
to  John  Hancock  with  the  hope  that  some  day 
John  may  meet  a  horse. 

Sam  Fletcher  leaves  his  selling  ability  and  a 
few  gray  hairs  he  got  while  planning  his  cam- 
paign to  "Bob"  Neely  and  William  Weiss.  (It 
takes  two  boys  to  fill  Sam's  shoes.) 

Crvstal  Thomas  gives  her  sweet  disposition  to 
Ruth"  Pahud. 

Babe  Ruth's  close  rival,  Cecil  Jordan,  tenders 
to  Farrington  Bridwell  his  adeptness  at  socking 
the  old  "pill." 

To  Mary  Jo  Ross,  Martha  Goodridge  be- 
queaths her  talented  acting  and  her  job  as 
"bouncer"  of  the  Girls'  Glee  Club. 

John  Martin  is  the  heir  to  Eugene  Foley's 
unlimited  wealth  and  his  experience  in  crooked 
politics  in  the  senior  play. 

Esther  Moore  calmly  turns  over  to  Daniel 
Sullivan  her  poetic  endeavors  and  her  "little 
attic  room !" 

To  Melvin  Robbins,  Bernard  Schmitz  leaves 
his  ability  to  pronounce  "Gujhktlzibafd." 
(Watch  your  step,  typesetter!) 

Rheta  Gardner,  William  Moon,  and  Luther 
Roehm  sadly  bequeath  their  musical  careers  at 
Tech  to  Joseph  Quigley,  Beatrice  Powers,  and 
Bertine  Mueller. 

James  Cook  passes  on  his  part  in  the  conspiracy 
in  the  senior  play  to  Charles  Trimble. 

Arvin  Shinalt  leaves  the  bull's  eyes  he  failed  to 
make  on  the  rifle  range  and  some  used  cartridges 
to   Richard  Throckmorton. 

Constance  Perkins  bestows  upon  Louise  Ha- 
worth  her  two  shoe  boxes  full  of  A's. 

William  Pfennig  and  Marian  Schleicher, 
alias  the  Quimbys,  will  their  undying  love  and 
fellowship  to  Maxine  Rosebaum  and  Jack 
Warner. 

William  Blackburn  presents  his  "pitching  arm" 
to  William  Conner,  so  that  Bill  can  carry  on 
next  season. 

To  Anthonv  Hessman,  Paul  Nelson  leaves  his 


ability  to  tickle  the  strings  of  that  old  southern 
plantation   instrument,  the  banjo. 

Louise  Wurtz  kindly  consents  to  give  Jane 
Sherfick  her  spit-curl  and  sunny  disposition. 

James  St.  Claire  bequeaths  to  any  music  lover 
in  the  June  class  his  ability  to  render  "Limehouse 
Blues"  with  one  ringer  and  two  thumbs. 

Mary  Murphy  and  Frank  Hogan  leave  to 
Harold  Allen  their  warm  Irish  smiles  and  dis- 
positions. 

Harry  Wood  wills  to  a  worthy  successor  his 
position  on  Cannon  staff. 

Howard  Vaught  leaves  his  "junker"  to  James 
Wood  and  Hugh  Francisco  so  that  in  the  future 
when  they  are  late  to  class  they  won't  say,  "The 
street  car  was  held  up." 

Ray  Herner  and  LeRoy  Sacks  bestow  upon 
Hugh  Halstead  their  athletic  ability. 

Cora  May  Haslett  gives  to  Ferdinand  Cox 
her  famous  book  on  basketball,  "What  to  Do, 
and  When  to  Do  It." 

To  Harold  Funk,  Clayton  Rice  wills  his  good 
looks  and  the  beautiful  wave  in  his  jet-black  hair. 

After  much  persuasion,  "Bob"  Shadoan  con- 
sents to  give  his  fiery  red  hair  to  any  forthcom- 
ing football  star  with  the  hope  that  in  the  future 
it  may  scare  the  opponents. 

Bonita  Worley  and  Harriet  Trinkle  leave 
their  master  minds  to  Esther  Hoffman. 

Ralph  Craig  wills  his  creative  art  ability  to 
anyone  in  the  June  class  who  is  quick  enough 
to  grab  it. 

Jess  Pritchett  formally  bequeaths  to  Maurice 
Boyd  his  seventh  key  to  Baldpate. 

Kenneth  Thompson  leaves  the  answer  to  the 
famous  geometry  problem,  "If  a  bale  of  hay 
makes  twenty  boxes  of  shredded  wheat,  how  long 
will  it  take  to  stretch  a  turtle's  neck  to  the  size 
of  a  giraffe's?"  to  Harold  Welch. 

Eston  Sterns  bequeaths  his  ability  to  do  "squads 
right  and  left"  to  John  Sparr. 

Catherine  Moore  leaves  her  secret  on  how  to 
use  a  nickel  telephone  without  dropping  in  a 
nickel  to  Mary  Estelle  Fairhurst. 

William  Morris  leaves  his  power  to  ride  a 
merry-go-round  without  getting  dizzy  to  Bernice 
Richardson. 

Having  completed  our  mournful  and  depress- 
ing task,  we,  the  will-makers  of  the  January  '28 
class,  duly  affirm  and  affix  our  signatures  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  class  confer  upon  the  faculty  the  honor  of 
executing  this  last  will  and  testament. 

(Signed)         Karl  Rosenberg, 

Kenneth  Rothschild. 
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Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate 

Cast 

Elijah  Quimby William  Pfennig 

Mrs.   Quimby Marian   Schleicher 

William  Hallowell   Magee.... Leonard  Lutz 

John  Bland James  Cook 

Mary  Norton Martha  Goodridge 

Mrs.   Rhodes Edith   Fulton 

Peter,  the  Hermit William  Hickson 

Myra  Thornhill Elizabeth  Abbott 

Lew  Max Glen  Lamkin 

Jim   Cargan Myron   Northern 

Thomas  Hayden Eugene   Foley 

Jiggs  Kennedy George  Lydick 

Owner  of  Baldpate Jess  Pritchett 

Director — Miss  Clara  M.  Ryan. 

Committees 

Sales  Manager Sam   Fletcher 

Business    Manager Cecil   Jordan 

Assistants — Harry     Wood,     August     Hase- 
winkle,  Paul  Woody,   Ray  Taggart. 

Properties  Committee 

Ralph   Craig  Chairman 

Ted    Baker,    John    Beninger,    Orville    Fly, 
Loren  Ronk. 

Costume   Committee 

Dorothy  Wilson  Chairman 

Charles  Yeager,  Nelson  Harding,  Ruth 
Strohm,   Marjorie   Lilly. 


The  Scene  on  the  Stage 

Due  to  the  fact  that  I  arrived  at  the  Murat 
theatre  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  appointed 
time  for  the  beginning  of  the  program,  1  fell  vic- 
tim to  the  disease  of  discomposure  and  impatience 
which  is  so  contagious  on  occasions  of  this  type. 
While  digesting  the  full  meaning  of  every  item 
indicated  on  the  program,  the  cast  of  characters 
especially  appealed  to  me  and  suggested  a  basis 
for  an  excellent  performance.  The  quaint  appella- 
tion of  Elijah  Quimby,  the  melodramatic  atmos- 
phere associated  with  a  "charming  young  widow," 
a  feminine  actor  officiating  in  the  part  of  "a  pro- 
fessional thief,"  the  fraudulent  actions  of  "dis- 
honest politicians,"  the  bewitching  characteristics 
of  a  hermit's  life,  and  above  all  (since  1  am  inter- 
ested in  journalism),  the  prospect  of  an  insight 
into  the  active  career  of  a  novelist  and  a  news- 
paper reporter,  all  captivated  and  held  me  with 
fascination.  This  effect  resulted  in  another  re- 
pulsive stare  directed  to  the  still  lowered  curtain. 

After  an  almost  infinite  lapse  of  time,  the  lights 
were  extinguished,  and  at  last  the  curtain  was 
raised.  Ah!  so  this  was  Baldpate  Inn,  the  scene 
where  so  many  thrilling,  mysterious  happenings, 
as  specified  in  advertisements,  were  centered  and 
subject  to  solution.  The  interior  of  the  deserted 
summer  resort  retained  a  cheerful  appearance  and 
did  not  bear  any  striking  indications  of  discomfort 
to  the  occupant.  However,  when  the  door  of  the 
inn  turned  on  its  hinges  to  permit  the  entrance  of 
(Concluded  on  Page  ig) 
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Prophecy  of  the  January  1928  Class 

We  prophets,  in  this  prophecy, 

Have  tried  to  prophesy 
Just  what  ive'll  all  be  doing, 

Sometime  before  zve  die. 


The  Herner  race  car  which  we  had  borrowed 
from  Ed.  Martin  and  Russell  Williams,  the  fa- 
mous racing  team,  suddenly  ceased  functioning, 
and  we  were  left  stranded  on  the  Dixie  High- 
way, just  outside  of  New  York  City.  A  pair  of 
handsome  Kenneths,  Piper  and  Rothschild,  of  the 
New  York  police  force,  parked  their  motorcycles 
alongside  of  us.  Amid  glad  hand-shaking,  we  told 
our  old  brother  grads  that  we  were  trying  to  get 
to  the  Fletcher  and  Fletcher  flying  field,  operated 
by  Carl  and  Sam.  Boastfully  flouting  shiny  badges 
before  our  eyes,  the  dear  "ossifers"  of  the  law 
proudly  informed  us  that,  first  of  all,  the 
N.  Y.  P.  D.  is  helpful,  and  that  their  put-puts 
were  at  our  service.  We  hopped  on  the  panting 
steeds,  thanking  the  boys  in  brass  buttons,  and 
continued  on  our  way. 

At  the  flying  field,  we  found  several  hundred 
people  milling  their  way  about  a  great  object 
which  we  soon  found  out  to  be  the  famous  Heid- 
ergott-Helkema-Hasewinkle  air  transport,  an 
achievement  of  Frederick  Heidergott,  Francis 
Helkema,  and  August  Hasewinkle.  As  we  shoved 
our  way  through  the  crowd,  barely  knocking 
down  Perry  Reynolds,  who  was  selling  Jess 
Pritchett's  barkless.  skinless  hot-dogs,  we  were 
stopped  by  a  fair,  dimpled  miss,  riding  a  hand- 
some stallion  through  the  mass  of  human  beings. 
We  were  told  to  refrain  from  such  shoving  by 
the  equestrienne,  who  was  none  other  than  Mary 
Isabelle  Williams  of  the  New  York  Mounted 
Police.  Mary  had  realized  her  secret  ambition. 
Even  though  the  day  was  cloudy,  we  bought  a 
pair  of  smoked  glasses  from  Myron  Northern. 
We  hardly  recognized  Bud,  who  had  acquired 
a  perfect  specimen  of  a  Van  Dyke  beard.  Stella 
Berkowitz,  who  was  selling  tickets  for  a  benefit 
play  at  fifteen  dollars  each,  was  calmly  handing 
out  the  tickets  and  taking  in  the  money  in  rapid 
succession.  We  shelled  out  willingly  when  in- 
formed that  Leonard  Lutz  was  scheduled  for  the 
lead  and  that  Glen  Lamkin  was  to  stand  on  his 
head  and  wiggle  his  ears  while  reciting  his  un- 
forgotten  lines  in  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate."  The 
leading  role  was  to  be  portrayed  by  Earl  Grims- 
ley.    (Earl  was  to  lead   a   fox   terrier.)    Russell 


Artist  and  Ruth  Artist,  just  a  couple  of  Artists, 
were  to  handle  the  Artists'  parts. 

We  heard  the  clang  of  an  ambulance  nearby, 
and  made  our  way  to  the  scene  of  the  unfortunate 
person  who  seemed  to  be  in  dire  need  of  assistance 
from  the  way  the  ambulance  whizzed  across  the 
field.  We  arrived  in  time  to  see  Dr.  Donald  Cook 
jump  from  the  ambulance  and  pour  water  on  the 
immortal  movie  star,  Vera  Grey  Hinshaw,  who 
had  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  handsome  William 
Ruskaup,  co-star  in  her  latest  picture.  "Bob" 
Shadoan,  who  had  been  driving  the  hospital 
buggy,  jumped  from  his  seat  and  grabbed  up  a 
stretcher.  In  his  excitement,  he  tried  to  get  Rus- 
kaup on  the  stretcher,  but  Bill  laid  him  low  in  the 
old  football  style,  at  the  same  time  voicing  his 
opposition  to  playing  dead.  Bob  had  formerly 
chauffeured  a  fire  truck,  and  upon  seeing  "Doc" 
Cook  pouring  water,  figured  there  was  a  fire, 
and  that  the  dazed  and  paled  "Bill"  Ruskaup 
was  suffocated.  Several  young  ladies  fainted  in 
the  excitement,  and  Helen  E.  Smith,  Ruth  Wil- 
liams, Crystal  Thomas,  Helene  Mitchell,  and 
Mary  Esther  Moore  roused  them  to  their  senses, 
thereby  proving  their  ability  as  nurses  in  the  New 
York  City  Hospital.  Doctor  Herbert  T.  Wagner 
brushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  spectators 
and  began  directing  the  relief  work.  Ted  tried 
hard  to  find  someone  on  whom  to  operate,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  be  hurt  physically  except  Karl 
Rosenberg,  attorney  at  law,  who  was  scratched 
on  the  left  cheek  when  he  tried  to  outdo  William 
Pfennig  and  William  Schiffman.  All  three 
wanted  to  pass  out  their  cards  first  in  case  there 
was  any  argument  for  the  bar. 

Our  attention  was  suddenly  diverted,  for  Ruth 
Webb,  the  head  pilot  of  the  airship,  started  the 
motor,  and  Madonna  Mather,  the  stewardess, 
called  "All  aboard."  We  rushed  to  the  plane  just 
in  time  to  secure  a  seat.  We  had  barely  started 
when  we  heard  someone  screaming  to  us  from 
below.  We  found  that  we  had  forgotten  Eliza- 
beth Abbott.  Of  course  we  came  back  to  earth  and 
picked  up  Buff,  who  gave  a  marvelous  excuse  for 
being  late.  Oran  K.  Smith  gave  her  his  chair  and 
made  her  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  great 
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plane  whirled  around,  and  we  were  on  our  way 
to  Indianapolis,  the  city  of  a  million  population. 

Paul  Woody,  who  was  the  conductor,  de- 
manded cash  fares  from  everyone.  Poor  Dorothy 
Wilson  was  in  dire  distress,  for  she  lacked  two 
dollars.  However,  the  obliging  Eugene  Foley 
came  to  the  young  lady's  rescue,  and  gave  the 
conductor  a  pair  of  greenbacks.  In  one  corner  sat 
Arlene  Repp  and  Marjorie  Lilly;  both  were 
busily  engaged  in  eating  some  chocolates  from 
Faye  Wooley's  candy  kitchen.  Marjorie,  we 
heard,  was  planning  to  open  a  new  French 
modiste  shop,  and  from  all  appearances,  the 
report  was  true,  for  she  was  laden  with  fashion 
magazines.  Arlene  was  intently  reading  the  latest 
novel,  "The  Cat's  Bark,"  bv  Harry  Emslev 
Wood. 

William  Morris,  George  Lydick,  Paul  Rich- 
ards, Clayton  Rice,  and  Bernard  Schmitz  had 
attained  their  lifelong  ambitions.  They  were  con- 
sidered "he-men"  by  the  painted  sex,  and,  as 
such,  they  had  joined  the  Dunbar,  Davis,  and 
Davis  circus,  owned  and  operated  by  Lucien  Dun- 
bar, John  Davis,  and  Garnette  Davis. 

Mary  Murphy,  in  another  corner,  was  leading 
a  quartette  composed  of  Ruth  Eakin,  the  noted 
musician ;  Marian  Schleicher,  known  to  the  stage 
world  as  "Mother  Marian;"  Maurice  Saleba, 
the  village  blacksmith  in  some  little  hamlet;  and 
Francis  Conner,  the  funny  vaudeville  comedian. 
They  were  serenading  Doris  Linn  and  Louise 
Wurtz  with  the  popular  but  pathetic  song,  "For 
Cryin'  Out  Loud,"  crazy  words  by  Hyeries  Hum- 
ble and  crazy  tune  by  Thema  Franke. 

Marjorie  DeVaney,  who  had  recently  won  a 
popularity  contest,  was  surrounded  by  reporters, 
some  of  whom  we  recognized  as  Cecil  Jordan, 
Dorothy  McClain,  William  Blackburn,  and 
Rhuhama  Hunt.  Ralph  Craig  and  Duane  Shute 
were  trying  to  clear  a  space  for  a  camera  in  order 
to  take  a  "shot"  at  Marjorie. 

Some  of  the  passengers  were  having  an  ama- 
teur contest  all  their  own.  Helen  Malless  seemed 
to  be  mistress  of  ceremonies.  "Bill"  Hickson's 
acrobatic  stunts,  Edith  Fulton's  heartrending 
recitations,  and  Rheta  Gardner's  violin  accompan- 


iment were  the  prize  acts.  All  these,  however, 
were  ruled  professional,  and  therefore  ineligible. 
The  act  of  Estherbelle  Ruhsenberger  and  Alice 
Gentry  survived  the  drastic  ruling,  and  these  two 
promising  actresses  received  as  prizes  two  sticks 
of  E-Z  Stretch  chewing  gum,  a  product  of  Dor- 
othy Schaftner's  Overshoe,  Raincoat,  and  Chew- 
ing Gum  factor}'. 

Paul  Boots  was  calling  out  in  a  musical  voice 
his  wares  of  peanuts,  popcorn,  candy,  magazines, 
and  newspapers.  Just  to  show  that  our  hearts 
were  in  the  right  place  (on  the  left  side  directly 
beneath  the  seventh  rib),  we  bought  a  copy  of 
the  Medsker,  a  publication  of  J.  Francis  Meds- 
ker,  with  the  intention  of  settling  down  and  for- 
getting the  disorder  around  us.  Gracing  the  color- 
ful cover  of  the  magazine  was  the  photograph  of 
Lorraine  Pierson,  who  had  won  the  previous 
year's  Atlantic  City  bathing  beauty  contest. 

Mary  Ellen  Stone  made  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  quiet  Arabelle,  her  trained  parrot,  who  was 
attempting  to  mock  Paul  Boots  by  calling  out, 
"Peanuts,  popcorn,  magazines."  While  the  pas- 
sengers were  enjoying  the  antics  of  Arabelle, 
Roberta  Jolley  was  calmly  amusing  herself  by 
drawing  pictures  on  the  walls  that  had  been 
painted  by  Harvey  White,  noted  interior  dec- 
orator. Roberta  was  just  finishing  a  caricature 
of  William  Ahern,  the  handsome  gentleman  who 
models  for  LeRoy  Sacks'  haberdashery  shop, 
when  Lola  Updike,  high  school  principal,  repri- 
manded her  by  beginning  a  lengthy  lecture  on 
the  respect  for  property.  Lola's  lecture  was  never 
finished,  for  in  the  midst  of  it,  Roberta  happened 
to  look  out  the  window  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Monument.  She  let  out  a  shout  of  joy.  "We 
are  above  Indianapolis;"  and  sure  enough,  we 
were. 

It  was  not  five  minutes  before  we  had  landed 
at  the  municipal  airport  at  Mars  Hill,  and  were 
clambering  out  of  the  plane,  happy  to  be  back  in 
the  city  from  which  we  had  strayed  to  make  our 
ink-spots  on  the  world's  great  blotter. 
Ruth  Stein, 
James  St.  Claire. 
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Senior  Class  History 

(Concluded  from  Page  IJ) 

the  seniors  turned  their  attention  to  the  class  play, 
"The  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  a  comedy-mystery 
drama  to  be  presented  at  the  Murat  Theatre, 
December  third.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
two  performances,  both  matinee  and  evening.  The 
cast  included  Leonard  Lutz  and  Martha  Good- 
ridge,  leads,  supported  by  William  Pfennig, 
Marian  Schleicher,  James  Cook,  Edith  Fulton, 
William  Hickson,  Elizabeth  Abbott,  Glen  Lam- 
kin,  Myron  Northern,  Eugene  Foley,  George 
Lydick,  and  Jess  Pritchett.  The  following  play 
committee  chairmen  were  appointed :  business, 
Cecil  Jordan ;  properties,  Ralph  Craig ;  costumes, 
Dorothy  Wilson  ;  and  sales,  Sam  Fletcher. 

With  the  class  play  presented,  the  seniors  laid 
plans  for  a  unique  class  day;  plans  which  included 
a  minstrel  show,  a  cabaret  scene,  a  village  school, 
and  stands  at  which  all  edibles  for  a  good  time 

were  to  be  sold. 

*     *     * 

January  came.  Another  class  had  completed 
its  course;  another  class  regretfully  turned  for 
one  last  glimpse  of  the  Arsenal  grounds  rich  with 
tradition  and  memories.  Those  who  had  prepared 
so  diligently  for  the  great  flight  now  finished, 
those  who  had  patiently  waited  to  stamp  their 
names  on  Tech's  final  honor  roll,  and  those  who 
had  risen  to  such  great  heights — they  had  flown. 
Doubtless  they  envied  that  younger  lad,  the  fresh- 
man, with  all  his  opportunities  before  him  and 
with  a  chance  to  do  even  greater  things  than  they 
had  done.  But  the  flight  of  the  class  of  January 
'28  was  finished.  They  could  not  retrace  their 
steps;  they  must  look  ahead.  Further  on  were 
more  flights  to  be  made;  yet,  ever-present,  linger- 
ing in  their  minds  would  be  the  memory  of  that 
first  flight.  It  would  spur  them  on ;  they  would 
attempt  mammoth  projects ;  but  none  would  seem 
grander  or  more  worthy  than  the  ones  attempted 
when  they  first  learned  the  significance  of  "He 
soars  not  high  who  fears  to  fall." 

Cecil  Tordan. 


In  all  the  history  of  Tech,  the  advertising 
classes  have  never  carried  through  a  more  original 
and  varied  campaign  than  that  of  the  senior  play, 
"The  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate."  Three  Advertis- 
ing I  classes  and  one  Advertising  II  class  par- 
ticipated during  a  period  of  one  week,  in  which 
numerous  stunts  and  projects,  such  as  posters, 
extras,  hidden  keys,  and  booklets,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  entire  school. 


Tech  Tradition 

Class  Poem 

We  have  found  he  soars  not  high 
Who  fears  to  fall, — a  coward. 
We  have  never  failed  to  try 
Though  oft  the  dark  skies  lowered 
And  fierce  storms  raged  about, 
And  winds  of  woe  and  trouble. 
But  we've  soared  above  and  out 
With  courage  more  than  double. 

Unafraid  we've  skimmed  and  flown 
On  able  wings,  ambition. 
As  we  enter  life  unknown, 
We  leave  true  Tech  tradition. 

Harry  E.  Wood,  Jr. 


The  Scene  on  the  Stage 

(Concluded  from  Page  16) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quimby,  the  whistling,  roaring 
wind  reminded  me  of  the  weather  prevailing 
on  top  of  a  mountain  in  mid-winter.  By  fur- 
ther investigation,  which  convinced  me  of  my  own 
comfort,  I  discovered  that  snow  partly  covered 
the  windows;  that  no  fire  crackled  in  the  grate. 
As  my  eyes  followed  the  winding  staircase,  they 
rested  upon  two  closed  doors  which  promised  to 
serve  as  an  important  feature  of  the  play.  When 
I  gazed  at  the  telephone,  which  provided  means 
for  communication,  and  then  noticed  the  huge 
black  safe  partially  concealed  from  view,  all  the 
dreadful  possibilities  that  could  ever  occur  passed 
through  my  imaginative  mind  and  prepared  me 
for  the  type  of  play  which  followed.  This  was  the 
setting  of  "The  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  which 
fully  gratified  my  desire  for  a  successful  school 
production.  Alberta  Denk. 


Home 

A  glow  of  soft  rose  color  from  the  veiled  lamps, 
A  clock  softly  chiming  the  hour — 
Home. 

Dreamy  music  stealing  through  the  room. 
Curling  smoke  from  flickering  ashes — 
Home. 

Tranquil, 

I  dream,  half-asleep  in  a  deep  soft  chair, 
Warm  and  still — 
Home. 

ESTHERBELLE    RuHSENBERGER. 
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Sum, 

"BfiMD- 


Tech's  Bands 

Tech's  bands  comprise  four  distinct  organiza- 
tions. Frederick  Barker,  bandmaster  of  all 
groups,  is  assisted  by  Wallace  McDaniel  and 
Rudolph  Miller,  students  in  vocational  music. 

The  Concert  Band,  which  furnishes  all  school 
concerts  and  request  programs,  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  state. 

The  Senior  Band,  next  in  importance,  and 
classified  as  a  marching  band,  furnishes  the  greater 
part  of  the  musicians  for  basketball  games. 

The  Junior  Band  is  the  "melting  pot"  of  the 
bands.  First  year  musicians  are  placed  in  this 
group  to  learn  band  procedure  and  music.  By 
ability  and  achievement,  they  work  through  the 
Senior  Band  to  the  Concert  Band,  the  goal. 

The  Saxophone  Band,  the  most  recent  project 
of  the  Music  department,  is  composed  of  an 
overflow  of  saxophones  from  the  other  bands. 
It  plays  special  music  for  school  programs. 


Truth  Stranger  Than  Fiction 

A  group  of  sixteen  Tech  historians  contend 
that  certain  conditions  described  by  many  others 
as  dry  facts  and  dates  are,  in  truth,  stranger  than 
fiction  and  extremely  unusual. 

These  sixteen  students  compose  the  Tech  His- 
tory Club,  one  of  the  most  active  and  beneficial 
organizations  upon  the  campus.  The  meetings 
of  the  semester  have  included  thrilling  accounts 
concerning  the  picturesque  and  colorful  life  of 
the  original  American  Indian,  aviation,  the  ro- 
mance of  the  air,  and  radio. 

"The  topics  we  have  discussed,"  say  members 
of  the  club,  "are  those  which  have  made  the 
world's  history.  We  have  proven  correct,  through 
our  absorbingly  interesting  meetings,  the  adage 
'Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction'." 

The  club  maintains  high  membership  qualifi- 
cations so  that  it  is  known  for  its  excellent  quality 
rather  than  quantity. 
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Tech's  Orchestras 

The  Tech  Concert  Orchestra,  an  entirely  new 
project  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dillard,  is 
composed  of  fourteen  of  the  best  players  from  the 
Senior  Orchestra.  This  orchestra  plays  for  dinner 
and  theatre  concerts,  and  for  special  programs. 
Soloists  with  the  orchestra  include  Mildred  Lewis, 
flute;  John  Dillard,  clarinet;  Ellis  Carroll, 
trumpet ;  and  Wilma  Leonard,  soprano  soloist. 
This  orchestra  played  for  the  senior  play. 

The  Senior  Orchestra,  which  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  high  school  or- 
chestras in  the  state,  plays  joint  program  concerts 
with  the  Tech  Band  and  appears  at  Tech  audi- 
toriums. 

The  Junior  Orchestra  is  composed  of  begin- 
ners. It  plays  in  lunch-room  conceits  and  for 
various  activities  in  the  school.  Advancement  to 
the  Senior  Orchestra  is  made  according  to  ability 
and  achievement. 


The  Chemistry  Club 

The  meetings  of  the  Chemistry  Club  have  been 
made  up  of  interesting  tours  of  the  city's  indus- 
trial plants  this  semester.  Their  purpose  has  been 
to  promote  the  members'  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical application  of  facts  learned  in  chemistry. 

Among  the  places  visited  have  been  the  Langs- 
dale  plant  of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Company,  Indian- 
apolis Water  Company,  and  Kingan's  Meat  Com- 
pany. The  club  picture  appearing  in  this  issue 
was  taken  during  the  tour  of  the  Langsdale  plant. 


Nature  Study  Club 

Interesting  programs  and  enthusiastic  club 
members  have  been  the  only  publicity  agents  of 
the  Nature  Study  Club  which  has  met  every 
Wednesday.  Among  the  most  interesting  pro- 
grams have  been  the  Halloween  festival,  the 
Thanksgiving  feast,  and  the  Christmas  celebra- 
tion. 
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Spanish  Club 


"To  learn  everything  we  possibly  can  about 
Spain  and  Spanish-speaking  countries"  has  been 
the  object  of  the  Spanish  Club  this  semester.  In 
order  to  fulfill  this  object,  members  have  ac- 
quired some  valuable  information  through  the 
medium  of  books,  correspondence,  and  talks  given 
by  natives  and  people  who  have  visited  Spain. 
Exceptional  programs  have  been  prepared  by  the 
members. 

The  club  has  been  greatly  aided  this  semester 
by  the  president,  Walter  Osborn,  of  Spanish  de- 
scent, who  lived  in  Central  America  until  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  and  who  has  visited  several 
other  Spanish-speaking  countries.  Walter  has 
always  conducted  the  meetings  in  Spanish,  giving 
highly  interesting  talks  in  Spanish  during  the 
programs. 


For  we  are  all  like  swimmers  of  the  sea,  poised 
on  a  huge  wave  of  fate. 


Latin  Club 

The  solemn  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  busts 
of  Cicero  and  Caesar  was  enacted  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Latin  Club  which  has  been  held 
twice  a  month.  Latin  songs  were  sung  by  the 
members,  and  Miss  Emery,  sponsor,  who  spent 
the  summer  in  Italy,  exhibited  some  lovely  pic- 
tures illustrating  the  customs  and  life  of  the 
ancient  Romans. 

Another  delightful  program  consisted  of  sev- 
eral pantomimes  given  by  some  of  the  members : 
"The  Rescue  of  Iphigenia,"  "The  Three  Fates," 
and  "Atalanta's  Race." 

As  a  club  project,  the  organization  purchased 
a  number  of  posters  published  as  advertisements 
by  the  foreign  railroad :  The  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Mediterranean. 

The  club  owes  much  of  its  success  to  enthusi- 
astic members,  to  the  sponsor,  Miss  Stone,  and 
to  the  faithful  executive  officers. 
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Home  Economics  Club 

Affiliated  with  the  State  and  National  Home 
Economics  Associations,  the  Home  Economics 
Club  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  state  and  na- 
tional organizations.  The  club,  which  is  the  pride 
of  the  Home  Economics  department,  is  sponsored 
by  Miss  Bach,  Miss  Brown,  and  Miss  Murray. 
Interest  in  the  club  has  been  unusual,  and  all  girls 
eligible  have  found  membership  an  excellent  way 
to  further  interest  in  cooking  and  clothing. 

Activities  were  "launched"  at  the  Columbia 
Club  during  the  Teachers'  Convention.  Mary 
Emma  Bauer,  president,  gave  a  report  of  the 
programs  held  during  the  preceding  year.  At  the 
Foremen's  Banquet,  given  in  October,  the  Home 
Economics  girls  acted  as  waitresses.  Thereafter, 
they  took  as  one  of  their  projects  the  serving  of 
all  banquets  and  dinners  given  in  the  Tech  lunch 
room.  The  club  made  tours  through  various  in- 
dustrial plants  of  the  city. 


The  Physical  Training  Club 

The  purpose  of  the  Physical  Training  Club  is 
to  promote  athletic  skill,  scholarship,  and  good 
spirit.  The  club  provides  an  interesting  and  bene- 
ficial recreation  for  girls  interested  in  sports.  To 
become  a  member  each  girl  must  have  earned 
one  hundred  fifty  points,  which  may  be  acquired 
in  hiking,  basketball,  volley  ball,  hockey,  base- 
ball, and  various  other  athletic  activities. 


Library  Club 

An  unusual  Thanksgiving  Day  program  and 
a  successful  party  for  the  mothers  of  its  members 
have  formed  the  exceptional  events  held  by  the 
Library  Club  this  semester.  At  several  meetings 
Miss  Harter,  sponsor,  described  her  experiences 
in  Europe  during  the  past  summer.  Pictures  of 
the  birthplaces  of  famous  European  authors  and 
poets  were  displayed  and  discussed. 
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Tech  Wins  Honors 


'As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap."  Diligent  Tech 
students  have  learned  the  truth  of  this  wise  old 
adage.  Honors  reaped  during  the  past  semester 
prove  that  various  Techites  have  toiled  endlessly. 

In  the  field  of  art  Tech  distinguished  itself  by 
winning  first  prize  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  this 
year.  The  award  of  one  hundred  dollars  will  be 
used  to  buy  equipment  for  the  Art  department. 
The  winning  exhibition  consisted  of  ten  mounts 
of  drawings  selected  from  the  work  of  students 
in  various  classes  last  semester.  The  representa- 
tive group  included  charcoal  drawings  and  por- 
traits, a  poster,  a  drypoint,  water  color,  opaque 
water  color,  and  composition  mounts. 

Russell  Potter,  Gerald  Lucas,  Esther  Moore, 
James  Jones,  and  Estherbelle  Ruhsenberger  won 
estimable  literary  honors.  Russell  Potter's  poem. 
"Zinnias,"   appeared   in   "Saplings,"   a  book   pub- 


lished yearly  by  the  Scholastic,  a  national  high 
school  magazine.  An  essay  entitled  "A  Mid-west 
Book  Fair,"  also  by  Russell  Potter,  was  published 
in  the  Magazine  World,  and  won  the  special 
recognition  of  the  editor  of  that  magazine.  Three 
first  prizes  were  won  in  the  weekly  poetry  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Indianapolis  Times.  The 
contributions  receiving  first  prize  were  Gerald 
Lucas'  'A  Bridge;"  "The  Attic  Room,"  by 
Esther  Moore;  and  James  Jones'  "To  Dolores 
Del  Rio."  Estherbelle  Ruhsenberger  won  honor- 
able mention  one  week  for  her  poem,  "Home." 


Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  wings  of  the 
Main  building  on  Tuesday,  November  29,  1927. 
Tech's  old  "garage  space"  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Main  building  will  soon  hold  the  new  class- 
room addition. 
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The  Boys'  Glee  Club 

The  Boys'  Glee  Club,  ever  upholding  Tech's 
high  standards  in  music,  has  passed  through  an- 
other successful  term  of  practice  and  concert  en- 
gagements. 

This  talented  group  of  Tech  singers,  composed 
of  thirty-five  boys,  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
as  their  new  director  J.  Russell  Paxton,  formerly 
of  Illinois  State  University.  Mr.  Paxton  joined 
the  Tech  faculty  this  year. 

The  Glee  Club  opened  the  semester  with  a 
concert  program  at  the  Foremen's  banquet,  Sep- 
tember twenty-seventh.  During  the  term  it  has 
filled  a  series  of  such  engagements. 


The  Choral  Society 

The  Choral  Society  has  had  a  successful  semes- 
ter under  the  direction  of  Miss  Harvey,  sponsor, 
and  Edwin  Tomlinson,  president.  One  of  the 
main  features  of  the  society's  work  this  term  has 


been  participation  in  the  all-state  chorus,  which 
consisted  of  six  hundred  choral  singers  from 
fifty  Indiana  towns. 

The  program  and  social  committees  of  the 
society,  led  by  Frieda  McCallie  and  Jack  Warner, 
respectively,  have  aided  immensely  in  making  the 
semester's  work  interesting  and   beneficial. 


The  Girls'  Glee  Club 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Kaltz,  makes  it  a  practice  to  un- 
dertake one  project  each  semester  that  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  school.  The  club  has  as  its 
objective,  this  year,  a  project  which  cannot  be 
launched  until  next  semester.  The  girls,  who  have 
divided  themselves  into  various  committees,  are 
working  hard  to  accomplish  their  end. 

The  Glee  Club  members  have  also  been  prac- 
ticing excerpts  from  well-known  operas  which 
they  will  sing  on  future  programs. 
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The  Senior  Shield 


Each  knight  in  King  Arthur's  court  carried  a 
shield  upon  which  was  inscribed  accounts  of 
worthy  conquests  he  had  waged.  Good  deeds,  acts 
of  chivalry,  all  were  emblazoned  upon  the  shining 
steel,  a  record  for  God  and  man  to  view.  But 
alas  for  the  knight  whose  shield  told  no  story  of 
great  accomplishment,  when  youth  had  passed  and 
death  had  stolen  upon  him.  Such  a  man  died  in 
disgrace,  leaving  no  "footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time." 

Seniors,  your  record  at  Tech  represents  the 
shield  you  have  borne  for  the  past  four  years. 
Each  duty  performed,  each  merit  received,  is 
inscribed  thereon.  Do  deeds  of  honor,  difficult 
accomplishment,  and  success  constitute  the  in- 
scriptions on  your  shield  ?  Have  you  always  striven 
to  uphold  the  standards  of  your  alma  mater? 
Does  Tech  know  you  for  the  loyalty  you  have 
shown  her?   Have  vou  been  an  excellent  leader 


or  a  diligent  follower?  Your  shield  will  prove 
whether  or  not  your  high  school  career  has  been 
a  success. 

As  you  leave  Tech  in  search  of  still  higher  goals, 
do  not  forget  that  you  have  still  more  obstacles 
to  overcome,  battles  to  win,  and  victories  to  em- 
blazon on  your  shining  shields.  Many  of  you  will 
go  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  wherein  will 
lie  innumerable  opportunities,  all  within  your 
grasp.  Perhaps  others  will  enter  the  business 
world  with  its  untold  opportunities. 

No  matter  which  path  you  choose,  the  field 
for  accomplishment  is  great.  As  you  progress, 
seniors,  have. your  shields  so  inscribed  with  worthy 
deeds  that  you  will  be  proud  to  carry  them  before 
you,  as  a  reflection  of  a  life  well  spent. 

Alice  Gentry, 
estherbelle   ruhsenberger. 
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Punishments  I  Remember 

Harold  Evans 


"When  I  was  young,  children  were  raised  dif- 
ferently than  they  are  today.  What  that  child 
needs  is  a  touch  of  the  birch !"  Each  of  us  has 
heard  an  older  person  remark  the  above  upon 
observing  some  misdemeanor  from  one  of  the 
younger  generation.  Probably  he  was  justified  in 
making  such  an  assertion,  for  children  are  reared 
differently  now  than  even  when  I  was  young. 
Perhaps  the  old  man  was  right  in  his  belief  that 
it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion. Whatever  the  results  of  my  own  training 
have  been,  I  cherish  vivid  memories  of  childhood 
punishments,  for  my  parents  belonged  to  the  old 
school  of  disciplinarians.  My  early  days  were 
those  of  "real  sport,"  as  some  cartoonists  fea- 
ture it. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  remembrances  is  of  a 
portion  of  the  peach  tree  wielded  by  the  hand 
of  a  parent.  These  meetings  of  the  committee  on 
"Orders  and  Relations,"  usually  made  up  of  two 
members,  were  accompanied  by  much  exhortation 
of  the  "right  way"  by  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee and  much  pleading  for  mercy  by  the  lesser 
member.  After  these  meetings,  the  persons  in- 
volved were  usually  disposed  to  avoid  each  other 
as  much  as  possible.  The  minor  member  was 
greatly  inclined  to  remain  standing  in  preference 
to  sitting  down  whenever  it  was  possible  to  do 
so  without  exciting  criticism.  On  my  part,  at  least, 
these  meetings  furnished  food  for  future  thought. 
They  were  horrors  to  be  avoided. 

I  remember  some  occasions  that  would  not  call 
for  such  severe  action  as  the  aforementioned  one, 
but  would  still,  in  the  eyes  of  my  parents,  call  for 
correction.  The  sentence  at  such  a  time  would  be, 
"Son,  take  off  your  clothes  and  go  to  bed.  Stay 
there  until  I  tell  you  that  you  may  get  up!"  How 
awful  that  sounded  to  my  ears,  but  obey  I  must ; 
so  upstairs  I  would  stalk  and  sulkily  prepare  for 
bed.  Before  this  preparation  was  completed,  I 
would  call  downstairs  in  a  pleading  voice, 
"Mother,  can't  I  get  up  now?  I  won't  do  it  any 
more."  The  answer  was  always  the  same:  "No, 
you  stay  there."  Outside  I  could  hear  my  friends 
calling  to  one  another  in  their  play.  How  I  longed 
to  join  them  !  Oh,  so  many  things  suggested  them- 
selves to  my  mind  that  I  might  be  doing  were  I 
only  outside. 

When  mother  thought  that  I  had  spent  suffi- 
cient time  in  meditation  under  covers,  she  would 
call  to  me   and   ask   whether   I   would  do   better 


next  time  should  she  permit  me  to  leave  my  tem- 
porary prison.  Invariably  a  pitiful  wail  sobbed 
itself  out,  "Ell  never  do  it  again."  I  was  then 
allowed  to  go  free  once  more,  but  not  until  I  had 
been  warned  that  a  repetition  of  the  offense  would 
invoke  a  more  drastic  punishment  upon  my  un- 
lucky head.  Severe  as  this  correction  then  seemed 
to  me,  it  really  was  very  moderate  compared  to 
the  first  one  referred  to,  and  also  the  one  I  will 
mention  next. 

On  several  occasions  in  my  life,  especially  when 
in  a  tight  place,  I  might  tell  a — well,  something 
that  was  not  exactly  true.  In  the  majority  of 
these  cases  I  was  detected,  and  after  I  had  been 
proved  guilty,  I  would  hear  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  me  that  to  this  day  makes  shivers 
run  up  and  down  my  spine.  Mother  would  escort 
me  calmly — calmly,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned — 
to  the  bathroom,  where,  aided  by  a  washrag  and 
some  soap,  she  would  proceed  to  cleanse  my 
mouth  thoroughly. 

I  have  often  admired  the  odor  of  some  kinds 
of  soap  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  sniff  en- 
thusiastically at  a  bar  of  it,  but  I  have  no  desire 
whatsoever,  no  matter  how  enticing  its  scent,  to 
taste  any  of  it.  Memories  of  childhood  bar  forever 
my  desires  from  that  avenue  of  experience.  Who 
would  dream  that  so  sweet  a  smelling  substance 
could  create  so  terrible  a  taste  when  sampled, 
either  willingly  or  unwillingly?  When  she  would 
release  me,  my  mind  would  be  wholly  occupied 
by  two  intentions,  namely:  to  free  myself  from 
that  awful  taste,  and  to  try  never  to  bring  on  an- 
other occurrence  similar  to  it.  The  only  way  I 
knew  to  extricate  that  contaminating  substance 
from  my  mouth  was  to  spit.  This  I  did  very  prop- 
erly, and  finally  through  time  alone,  I  suppose,  I 
was  rid  of  it. 

Years  have  passed  since  I  have  been  subjected 
to  such  ordeals  as  these.  That  they  were  not  too 
severe  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  I  am  now  alive 
and  able  bodied.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  these, 
however,  that  I  am  now  rated  as  a  respectable 
member  of  society.  What  I  would  have  been  with- 
out them  may  only  be  conjectured.  However,  it  is 
worth  the  pain  that  they  caused  to  know  that 
when  I  shall  stand  with  birch  in  hand,  I  shall  be 
able  to  admonish  erring  youth  with  the  fact  that 
I  had  been  corrected  in  a  similar  manner  when  I 
was  a  boy. 
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To  Vittorina  Salvatore 

(Age  5  years) 
Her  darkly  velvet  eyes  had  opened  'neath 
The  effervescent  blue  of  warmer  skies ; 
Perhaps  her  baby  ears  e'en  then  had  heard 
The  scream  of  gulls  beyond  the  sullen  rise 
Of  high  chalk  cliffs. 

Beneath  the  bronze  of  cheek  and  brow  there  glows 

The  dusky  bloom  of  Palmi,  by  the  sea. 

The  flash  of  teeth,  the  ringing  peal  of  mirth 

Which  is  the  laughter  of  all  Italy — 

So  rich  in  joy. 

The  flutter  of  a  gaily  colored  skirt 
Of  red,  against  slim  legs  so  bare  and  bright ; 
With  head  thrown  back,  her  scarlet  lips  apart, 
She  seems  a  brilliant  songbird  poised  for  flight — 
A  coy  brown-bird. 

But,  ah  !  the  bird  has  broken  into  song. 
A  timid  song  at  first,  as  if  she  fears 
A  listener;  and  the  bird  will  surely  fly 
If  any  at  that  moment  but  appears, 
So  shy  she  is. 

I  watch  the  arching  of  her  earnest  brow — 
The  jetty  black  of  finely  silken  hair 
Against  the  olive  flush  of  rounded  cheek. 
In  all  the  world  there  can  be  none  so  fair 
As  Vittorina. 

Marian  Gii.brech. 


A  Youth's  Prayer 

O  Father,  keep  me  close  to  basic  things — 
Man's  toil,  Earth's  soil,  the  woe  of  womankind. 

0  save  me  from  deep  wisdom  if  it  blind, 
Deprive  me  of  the  harp  and  silver  wings 
And  bar  me  from  an  angel  choir  that  sings, 
But  tie  me  not  to  ugly  thoughts  that  bind 
Or  let  the  ways  of  my  heart  never  wind ; 

1  want  my  wine  with  all  the  dregs  it  brings! 
Give  me  a  golden  dawn  and  ecstasy, 

Put  songs  of  joy  and  hope  within  my  ken, 
Compassion  in  the  very  soul  of  me. 
Above  all,  dear  God,  breed  in  me  for  men 
A  love  o'er-reaching  my  far  love  for  Thee. 
O  hear  my  prayer  in  patience,  Lord.  Amen. 

Romance 

This  morning  romance  is  a  scarlet  rose, 
Last  night  it  was  the  whiteness  of  your  throat, 
And   tomorrow  romance — ah,   who   knows? — 
The  sadness  of  the  rain,  a  sail-flung  boat. 

Russell  Potter. 


The  Gardener 

A  gardener  bends 

Over  a  young  rose  bush, 

Pruning  the  branches 

To  grow  in  straight  lines 

Upward 

To  meet  the  sun. 

His  back  aches 

With  the  ceaseless  toil, 

Ever-pruning  the  young  branches 

To  grow  in  straight  lines 

Upward 

To  meet  the  sun. 

Oft-times  he  sighs 
When  the  branches 
Fall  to  the  earth — 
But  in  the  summer 
The  gardener  knows 
Roses  will  bloom 
On  the  young  bush, 
Roses  of  soft  loveliness 
To  hold  the  dew  of  dawn. 

His  back  aches  .  .  . 
But  in  the  summer 
Roses  will  bloom. 


Russell  Potter. 


First  Memories 

Blue  skies,  green  trees,  sunshine, 

And  the  odor  of  warm,  moist  earth. 

A  tree  in  pink  bloom. 

Morning-glories  covering  a  rotting  board  fence. 

Deep,   rich,  sun-warmed  soil  into  which  baby 
fingers  burrow. 

My  mother — a  white-shawled  figure 

Sewing  under  a  tree  in  bloom. 

Her  skirts — a  wide,  white  tent  beneath  which 
I  creep 

To  hide  from  little  brother. 

Life — swallows  skimming  and  sparrows  chat- 
tering. 

Blind  kittens  tugging  at  their  blinking  mother. 

Death — a  dusty  heap  of  feathers,  a  little  mound 
of  fur, 

And  once  a  dog  dead  by  the  roadside. 

A  vaguely  pictured  host  of  children — whirling 
around  me. 

Then — 

I'm  still  strolling  down  memory's  lane! 

But— 

Yes,  I'm  growing  cold! 

I  must  rebuild  the  fire! 

Evangeline  Lillenas. 
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Ashes 

Smouldering;,  blue-red  ashes 

Through  a  haze  of  curling,  hazy  smoke — 

The  last  flame  dies 

To  leave  a  dull,  soft  glow. 

My  hands  lie  idle,  and  1  dream. 

I  see  her  once  again 
Through  the  rings  from  my  pipe. 
Gracefully,  smilingly, 
She  rises  from  the  ashes. 
Her  arms, 
Outstretched, 
Beckon  to  me. 

I  can  hardly  resist  the  appeal. 
Her  haii- 
Still  curls  softly  around  her  face. 
A  white  rose 

Clings  next  her  velvet  cheek. 
Ah !  Her  neck  is  so  white — yet  firm — 
For  she  is  my  sweetheart 
Of  long  ago. 
Those  beautiful  eyes, 
Full  of  tender  longing, 
Smile 

Through  their  depths. 
And  with  tears  glistening,  she  whispers, 
"Be  patient,  dear  one, 
For  we  shall  meet  soon." 
With  a  gentle  sigh 
She  fades  away. 

I  am  left  alone, 

Dreaming 

In  the  firelight, 

An  old  man,  pipe  in  hand. 

ESTHERBELLE    RuHSENBERGER. 


Treasures 

Long  strands  of  mellow  pearls  and  bits  of  deli- 
cate rare  old  lace,  the  faint  odor  of  lavender,  and 
perhaps  a  packet  of  old  love  letters,  yellowed  with 
age  and  tied  with  a  faded  blue  ribbon,  these 
spell  romance — the  romance  of  long  ago.  They 
are  treasures;  yes,  treasures  rescued  from  an  old 
haircloth  trunk  in  a  cobwebby  corner  of  the  attic. 
The  pearls  on  a  delicate  young  throat,  the  lace  on 
a  blushing  bride's  veil,  both  will  tell  a  new  story. 
But  the  lavender;  it  will  be  discarded  for  some 
oriental  scent,  more  to  the  liking  of  youth  today; 
the  letters,  eagerly  scanned,  will  be  tossed  aside 
with  a  tear  or  a  smile. 

The  world  lives  on,  forgetful  of  joys,  of  sor-. 
rows  of  the  past.  We  must  tread  the  path  of  the 
future,  regardless  of  the  romance  of  the  past. 


Curiosity:  An  Asset 

Curiosity  is  often  defined  by  using  the  word 
inquisitiveness.  Curiosity  in  my  belief  is  a  blessing, 
not  a  fault.  A  person  who  is  curious  will  learn 
many  helpful  things  not  in  books.  One  who  is 
never  interested  enough  to  ask  questions,  I  feel, 
lacks  a  trait  necessary  to  add  to  his  store  of 
knowledge. 

It  is  true  that  a  curious  or  inquisitive  person 
often  gets  into  trouble,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
while  he  may  be  getting  into  trouble,  he  may  pick 
up  bits  of  information  not  known  to  the  public 
at  large. 

We  have,  for  instance,  James  Watt.  If  he  had 
not  been  curious,  the  power  of  steam  would  not 
have  been  discovered.  All  of  our  inventions  are 
due  more  or  less  to  the  curiosity  of  the  inventor. 
The  greatest  minds  we  have  are  the  most  curious. 
The  thirst  for  knowledge  is  termed  curiosity. 

Curious  people  are  often  called  simple.  There 
are  types  of  questions  that  are  uncalled  for  and 
do  appear  simple.  An  intelligent  person  may  be 
curious,  but  he  will  not  let  his  curiosity  make  him 
appear  simple.  Also  he  will  not  ask  questions  that 
he  can  solve  for  himself  with  a  little  thought. 

A  curious  person  is  usually  one  who  is  wide- 
awake and  active,  while  a  person  without  any 
curiosity  is  likely  to  be  dull  and  satisfied  with 
whatever  lot  life  has  for  him.  Curiosity  is  cer- 
tainly not  harmful  in  most  cases. 

Bettye  Beard,  Eng.  V. 


Romance  As  It  Is 

Is  the  age  of  romance  past?  Have  we  lost  the 
glamour  of  chivalry  and  knighthood?  Are  we 
moderns  so  modern  that  those  words  have  no 
place  in  our  life  and  vocabulary  ?  No !  The  most 
romantic  stage  is  upon  us. 

In  this  age  a  young  "knight"  may  take  the 
"maiden  of  his  heart"  for  an  airplane  ride.  Com- 
pare that  to  a  buggy  ride  of  1850  or  an  afternoon 
walk  of  1800.  Which  is  the  more  romantic?  The 
walk  or  buggy  ride  may  be  more  picturesque,  but 
the  airplane  ride  is  more  adventurous. 

Our  daily  life  is  surrounded  by  romance.  At 
every  turning,  adventure  awaits  us.  A  new  record 
for  some  feat  is  made  every  day.  Heralded  by  the 
newspapers,  the  story  of  the  record  is  hardly  damp 
from  the  press  when  a  better  record  is  established. 
Romance  is  not  lost  today,  even  though  we  cannot 
always  see  it. 
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The  Goddess  of  Romance 

In  the  field  leaning  against  his  plow,  dreaming, 
is  the  toiler.  A  broad  expanse  of  fertile  earth  lies 
before  him,  damp  and  sweet  smelling.  The  beauty 
of  the  day  inspires  him ;  for  as  he  lifts  his  eyes 
there  appears  a  vision  of  a  beautiful  girl  in  the 
light  of  a  late  afternoon  sun,  reflecting  a  pale 
golden-colored  light  on  the  sky,  just  after  a 
shower.  At  first  she  is  difficult  to  dissemble  from 
the  gathering  mists.  Dressed  in  black,  she  blends 
with  the  darkening  shadows.  Her  rich  dark  hair, 
fair  beautiful  skin,  and  pale  exquisite  hands  that 
the  toiler  adores  become  more  distinct  as  in  a 
trance  he  gazes.  To  him  she  is  a  maiden,  a  virgin, 
perfect  in  all  things;  for  she  is  a  goddess. 

The  slender,  graceful  maiden  stands  by  the 
huge,  aged  Oak  of  Time;  nearby  is  the  singing 
brook  called  Eternity.  The  water  trickles  slowly, 
with  a  musical  sound  to  the  plowman,  who  lodges 
in  the  house  of  Mediocrity.  Approaching  her  is  a 
huge  centaur  who  is  the  plowman's  hired  servant, 
come  to  take  the  goddess  to  his  palace.  The  cen- 
taur whistles,  kneels  for  her  to  mount,  and  she 
rides  slowly  up  the  mountain  of  Difficulty  to  the 
crystal  Castle  of  Love.  There  she  mingles  with 
the  night. 

The  toiler  stands  for  many  moments  in  the  en- 
chanting spell  of  his  dream.  As  he  rouses  himself, 
he  sees  that  the  gloom  has  gathered  about  the 
Tree  of  Time.  The  Brook  of  Eternity  has  dried 
up ;  for  she  was  its  life,  and  she  has  gone  away. 
The  deepening  shadows  gather  closer  about  him. 
The  gleaming,  glistening  castle  disappears  into 
the  estimable  golden  sky. 

A  voice  is  heard — a  voice  that  is  tired  yet  loving. 
It  is  the  toiler's  wife  calling  him  to  his  evening 
meal.  Thrilled  and  exalted,  the  plowman  trudges 
homeward.  Although  he  must  return  to  the  mo- 
notony of  the  commonplace,  he  has  experienced 
a  moment  of  real  beauty,  beauty  that  has  been 
divine. 

And  so — Romance  will  lie  forever  smouldering 
through  the  gray  ages,  and  even  a  toiler  of  the 
fields  will  have  his  dreams. 

Edith  N.  Fulton. 


When  I  Employ  Magic  Words 

The  day  of  magic  words  is  past,  most  of  the 
grown-ups  tell  me,  but  I  know  better.  They  say 
that  even  if  magic  words  were  ever  used,  they 
didn't  work  wonders  for  anyone.  But  again  I 
disagree. 

Who  ever  heard  of  Ali  Baba  being  caught  by 
the  forty  thieves  as  long  as  he  remembered  the 
words,  "Open  Sesame." 

I  am  sure  nearly  everyone  has  tried  a  magic 
word.  I  like  to  believe  that  it  is  so. 

I  have  often  heard  children  try  the  brief  sen- 
tence, "Rain,  rain,  go  away,"  when  they  wished 
to  have  a  fair  day  so  that  they  could  play  out-of- 
doors.  If  the  rain  stopped,  they  undoubtedly  be- 
lieved it  was  due  to  the  use  of  their  magic  charm. 

I  have  often  used  this  verse: 
Star  light,  star  bright, 
First  star  I  see  tonight, 
I  wish  I  may,  I  wish  I  might 
Have  the  wish  I  wish  tonight. 

And  if  my  wish  comes  true,  I  ask  another  of 
the  same  star.  Maybe  you  will  laugh  at  this.  But 
why  shouldn't  I  have  faith  in  its  charms,  if  other 
people  believe  in  their  lucky  stars? 

Mary  Elizabeth  Edwards,  Eng.  V. 


Nature's  Power 

Suddenly  a  loud  roar  broke  the  tranquillity  of 
the  evening !  Then  the  elements  tore  loose  in  all 
their  fury.  Only  the  clatter  of  the  breaking  of 
window  panes  rose  above  the  deafening,  thunder- 
ing roar.  Strange  lights  shot  through  the  deep 
blackness,  revealing  trees  snatched  up  by  the  roots 
and  torn  apart.  The  lashing  demon  snapped  off 
telephone  poles  and  hurled  them  like  straws  into 
the  air.  From  the  tangled  masses  of  flashing  wires, 
flaring  rockets  shot  high  into  the  air.  Heaps  of 
knotted  wires  smouldered  until,  fanned  by  the 
gale,  they  burst  into  flame.  Blinding  particles  of 
sand,  leaves,  boughs,  and  shingles,  driven  with 
terrific  force,  filled  the  air.  Man's  work  col- 
lapsed before  Nature's  power.  His  greatest  handi- 
crafts sank  under  the  crushing  burden.  Then,  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  appeared,  the  hurricane  van- 
ished, leaving  destruction  in  its  wake. 

Robert  Blackburn. 
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The  Sky 

To  me,  there  is  nothing  as  constantly  beautiful 
and  impressive  as  the  sky.  It  is  wonderful,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  at  night,  in  the  daytime,  on 
rainy  days,  sunny  days,  warm,  bright  days,  or 
cold,  gray  ones,  or  even  during  a  storm. 

On  bright,  sunny  days,  when  there  isn't  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  it  is  like  a  beautiful  blue  satin  canopy 
overspreading  the  earth.  When  there  are  a  few 
puffy  white  clouds  scattered  over  it,  it  is  fascinat- 
ing, I  think,  to  watch  the  fluffy  clouds  slowly 
change  from  spired  cities  to  funny  animals  and 
faces. 

Dreary,  rainy  days  are  not  as  beautiful,  per- 
haps, but  they  are  interesting.  The  sky,  covered 
with  shifting,  gray  clouds  showing  a  bit  of  blue 
through  here  and  there,  is  very  impressive.  Be- 
fore, and  during  a  storm,  the  sky  is  rather  won- 
derful. Ominous  masses  of  dark,  almost  black 
clouds,  split  occasionally  by  streaks  of  lightning, 
are  awe-inspiring  and  terrible. 

Then  there  are  the  gorgeous  sunsets,  when  the 
whole  western  sky  is  aglow  with  magnificent  col- 
orings constantly  changing  and  growing  ever 
more  lovely  as  the  flaming  sun  sinks  lower. 

The  day  is  ushered  in  by  an  ever  lovelier  spec- 
tacle with  its  vivid  roses  and  oranges,  fading  and 
blending. 

However,  probably  the  time  when  the  sky  is 
the  loveliest  is  at  night.  Then  it  is  bejewelled 
with  thousands  of  sparkling  stars.  Sometimes, 
when  the  night  is  very  quiet  and  peaceful,  the 
sky  reminds  me  of  a  grand  lady  with  diamonds 
in  her  hair.  I  think  it  is  always  beautiful  and 
rather  friendly  at  night.  I  know  of  no  better  cure 
for  egotism  than  going  out  some  place  and  gazing 
at  the  stars.  One  certainly  begins  to  feel  very 
small  and  really  unnecessary  in  the  grand  Scheme 
of  Things.  All  one's  petty  troubles  and  worries 
about  trivial  things  just  sort  of  float  away. 

Grey  Hinshaw,  Eng.  Vile. 


How  to  Name  the  Family  Pet 

Margaret's  first  suggestion  was  met  with  the 
very  contempt  that  it  deserved.  Name  a  perfectly 
innocent  pet  alligator  Rita?  Never!  Great  author- 
ities have  maintained  since  the  beginning  of  names 
that  there  really  is  something  in  a  name,  and  since 
Rita  seems  fairly  to  reek  of  old  Castile,  who 
would  wish  a  flirting,  dashing,  captivating  senorita 
in  the  form  of  the  family  alligator?  Mother  sug- 
gested Susie,  brother  wanted  Percival,  and  father 
had  the  charming  idea  of  naming  it  Margaret 
Junior. 


There  we  stood,  nor  could  we  get  any  farther, 
for  the  immovable  bodies  had  met  the  irresistible 
forces.  The  conclusion  was  inevitable,  a  compro- 
mise. Susie  Percival  Margaret  Grant  Junior  was 
christened  and  initiated  into  the  family. 

Everyone  seemed  to  agree  that  the  name  seemed 
to  suit  the  pet ;  and  since  the  family  rather  leaned 
toward  modern  psychology,  they  agreed  that  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  produce  repressions  even  on  the 
family  alligator  because  of  an  unsuitable  name. 
However,  Margaret  said  that  it  took  more  time 
to  address  the  pet  than  it  did  to  get  her  Latin, 
and  surely  an  alligator  seems  insufficient  excuse 
for  neglecting  one's  Latin.  The  rest  of  the  family 
agreed,  so  we  were  only  back  to  the  place  where 
we  had  started. 

Baby  toddled  across  the  floor,  forgotten  for 
once.  "I  wike  ol'  Sue,"  she  lisped. 

The  family  was  paralyzed !  Our  faces  turned 
blank,  and  then  joyous. 

"Sue,  Sue,  the  very  name  for  it,"  we  cried 
simultaneously,  and  bowed  low  to  Baby,  supreme, 
as  usual. 

Dorothy  Cooper,  Eng.  V. 


My  Enemy,  the  Toaster 

Of  course  the  electric  toaster,  like  everything 
else,  has  its  good  points ;  but  in  my  estimation  its 
merits  have  not  yet  outdistanced  its  disadvantages. 
It  is  true  we  no  longer  have  to  "toast"  our  faces 
as  well  as  the  bread  before  a  hot  oven.  Such  dis- 
comfort is  past  history  (as  advertised).  Today, 
instead  of  browning  our  faces,  we  burn  our  fin- 
gers, all  the  while  feeling  like  an  early  Christian 
martyr. 

My  toaster,  I  believe,  has  a  will  of  its  own. 
As  soon  as  I  turn  the  electricity  on,  it  immediately 
sputters  and  glares  an  angry  red.  Such  a  temper! 
The  thing  seems  to  know  how  I  dislike  it.  But 
the  moment  it  perceives  the  bread,  it  turns  its  full 
fury  upon  the  defenseless  slices. 

While  my  toaster  is  quickly  burning  the  bread 
to  a  lovely  piece  of  charcoal,  I  turn  from  the  stove, 
laden  with  a  cup  of  steaming  chocolate,  to  rescue 
the  remains  from  the  flames.  An  aroma  of  charred 
bread  greets  me  as  I  hastily  touch  the  hot  metal 
and  rake  out  the  bits  of  toast.  The  toaster  at  once 
cools  and  looks  the  soul  of  repentance.  It  no 
longer  sputters  and  glares  angrily,  but  looks  white 
and  humble. 

However,  toasting  has  become  a  habit  of  mine, 
so  despite  all  its  unpleasantries,  toasting,  for  me, 
is  an  every  morning  occurrence. 

Virginia  Casey. 
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THE   1927  FOOTBALL   SQUAD 

Front  Row.  left  to  right — Jackson,  Bauermeister,  Saleba.  Helms.  Mansfield.  Pitts.  Johnson. 
Kendall.    Miller.   Ruskaup.    Lippeneott.    Truemper. 

Second  Row,  left  to  right — Stroeh,  Gill,  Freije,  Herner,  Brown.  Tomlinson,  Nelson,  Virt, 
Linthwaite. 

Third  Row,  left  to  right — Grogan,  Edwards,  Loser,  Thurgood,  Deung,  Ford,  Wilson,  Wilkeson, 
Alger,    Lowery,    Hull.   Ransburg. 

Fourth  Row,  left  to  right — Gorman,  athletic  manager;  Meyer,  scrub  coach;  Cleveland,  second 
team;    Behlmer,   freshman    coach;    Chenoweth,    assistant    varsity   coach;    Mueller,    varsity   coach. 


A  Word  About  Football 

The  football  season  for  1927  from  a  standpoint 
of  games  won  and  lost  was  not  a  success,  but  the 
way  the  players  kept  doggedly  after  a  victory,  and 
the  way  the  student  body  supported  the  team  was 
certainly  a  "moral"  victory  for  the  Green. 

Three  heart-breaking  defeats  at  the  hands  of 
Elwood,  Morton  of  Richmond,  and  Linton,  and 
one  tie  with  Central  of  Evansville  kept  Tech 
from  a  high  rating  in  the  Big  Ten.  Elwood  de- 
feated the  Green  and  White  gridders,  20  to  13, 
in  the  first  game  of  the  season.  Morton  upset 
Tech,  12  to  0,  and  Linton  in  the  final  game  of 
the  season  defeated  Tech,  3  to  0.  Central  of  Ev- 
ansville tied  the  Green  and  White,  12  to  12. 

Shortridge  defeated  Tech,  19  to  0,  for  the 
second  time  in  the  history  of  football  conflicts 
(Concluded  on  Page  47) 


Football  Awards 

Block  "T":  Don  Bauermeister,  Ray  Herner, 
Arthur  Kendall,  Max  Mansfield,  Maurice  Saleba. 

"T"  "H"  "S":  Archie  Brown,  Dan  Carver, 
William  Carver,  William  Conner,  Fred  Freije, 
James  Helms,  James  Jackson,  George  L.  John- 
son, George  Linthwaite,  Ted  Lippeneott,  Ray 
Miller,  William  Nelson,  William  Ruskaup, 
Lowell  Stroeh,  John  Thurgood,  Edwin  Tomlin- 
son, Ephraim  Virt. 

Buttons:  Second  Squad — Gail  Alger,  Robert 
Bartlett,  Herbert  Branham,  Murl  Denny,  Lowell 
Edwards,  Robert  Ford,  Robert  Gill,  Henry 
Goebel,  Lee  Harper,  Charles  Keough,  Cleo  King, 
Emmett  Lowry,  Robert  Loser,  Joe  Macy,  Earl 
Monroe,  Leroy  Nash,  Harold  Ransburg,  Richard 
Rothert,  Sanford  Smith,  Herman  Stucky,  Charles 
(Concluded  on  Page  47) 
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R.  O.  T.  C. 

The  Military  department  opened  with  a  boom 
this  semester,  having  in  view  an  enrollment  of 
over  six  hundred.  This  large  number  was  reduced 
to  four  hundred  eighty-six,  due  to  the  transferring 
of  one  hundred  fourteen  boys  to  Crispus  Attucks, 
Indianapolis'  new  colored  high  school.  Appoint- 
ments and  promotions  of  cadet  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  were  granted  according  to 
their  standing  in  written  tests. 

Progress  and  preparation  for  the  annual 
R.  O.  T.  C.  inspection  was  begun  early  in  the  fall 
with  a  view  of  again  being  classified  as  an  honor 
military  school,  having  held  this  honor  for  six 
consecutive  years. 

The  Rifle  team  under  Sergeant  Wolfe  has 
practiced  each  day.  Only  those  whose  services 
indicate  proficiency  have  been  accepted  on  the 
team  which  will  represent  Tech  in  the  Corps 
Area  match  as  well  as  in  the  National  Rifle  match 
which  is  conducted  by  the  War  department  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Over  one  hundred  schools 
will  take  part.  Tech's  rifle  team  is  scheduled  to 
make  a  good  showing. 


Between  the  Lines 

Tech  placed  two  boys  on  the  Times  "All  City" 
team,  Kendall  and  Herner.  The  Star  chose 
Bauermeister  and  Saleba  as  being  the  best  center 
and  back,  respectively. 

If  there  was  a  hole  anywhere  in  the  opponent's 
line  you  could  be  reasonably  sure  that  Saleba 
would  find  it.  He's  little,  but  mighty. 

Helms,  Mansfield,  and  Miller  Company 
(passes  delivered  and  collected,  wherever  possi- 
ble)— a  combination  that  proved  the  downfall 
of  Manual. 

The  1927-28  basketball  squad  is  without  the 
services  of  any  of  the  varsity  five  of  last  year. 
However,  several  of  its  members  were  on  the 
second  teams  of  last  season. 

Next  to  thinking  appropriate  ways  to  auto- 
graph the  Magazine,  the  hardest  thing  is  to  write 
between  the  lines. 

About  5,000  students  definitely  swore  off  foot- 
ball for  the  coming  ten  months,  after  the  Tech- 
Linton  game,   November  seventeenth. 
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With  Our  Football  Men 

Ray  Miller,  varsity  left  end,  who  has  played 
football  for  three  years  with  the  team,  will  con- 
tinue his  outstanding  playing  on  next  year's  team. 
He  played  in  eight  games  this  season,  an  injured 
shoulder  keeping  him  out  of  the  last  one.  Ray 
has  won  letters  in  baseball  and  football  and  a 
monogram  in  basketball.  His  bashfulness  is  an 
outstanding  characteristic  which  is  usually  not 
attributed  to  football  players. 

Donald  Bauermeister,  varsity  center,  has 
played  football  for  three  years,  but  will  be  lost  to 
the  1928  team  by  graduation.  Don  has  won  a 
letter  and  a  monogram  in  football.  He  has  played 
in  every  game  this  season,  and  his  bright  remarks 
have  made  him  famous  on  the  team  as  well  as 
on  the  campus. 

Ray  Herner,  varsity  fullback  and  guard,  who 
has  played  for  two  years,  will  also  be  lost  to  next 
year's  team  by  graduation.  He  has  won  a  mono- 
gram in  football  and  one  in  track,  and  received 
his  letter  in  football  this  year.  Ray's  good  nature 
has  won  him  many  friends. 

Ephraim  Virt,  half-back,  who  has  played  foot- 
ball for  two  years,  will  be  eligible  for  next  year's 
team.  Eph  has  displayed  good  playing  in  eight 
games  this  season.  His  sweet  smile  will  carry 
him  far  in  this  world. 

Arthur  Kendall,  varsity  tackle,  who  has  done 
some  good  playing  in  the  games  in  which  he  has 
participated,  this  season,  will  be  lost  to  next  year's 
team  by  graduation.  Art  has  won  a  letter  in  foot- 
ball. Some  people  think  that  he  bears  quite  a 
resemblance  to  "Lindy." 

Ted  Lippencott,  varsity  left  half,  who  has  done 
some  very  good  work  on  the  team  for  two  years, 
will  be  able  to  play  on  the  1928  team. 

Max  Mansfield,  right  end,  did  a  good  turn  for 
Tech  when  he  came  from  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
this  year.  While  attending  school  there  he  won 
letters  in  basketball  and  football.  Max  has  played 
in  five  games  this  season,  displaying  some  excellent 
aerial  work  in  the  Manual  game. 

James  Helms,  fullback,  came  to  Tech  from 
Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Jim's  fine  work  in  his 
six  games  this  season  has  made  him  one  of  the  out- 
standing players.  As  a  result  of  his  red  hair  and 
freckles,  he  is  better  known  on  the  campus  as 
"Red." 

George  Johnson,  quarterback,  who  has  played 
football  for  two  years,  will  be  lost  to  the  team 
next  year  because  of  graduation.  George  has  won 
a  monogram  in  football.  His  big  appetite  is  of 
great  financial  value  to  the  lunch  room. 


Maurice  Saleba,  halfback,  has  played  with  the 
team  for  two  years  and  has  won  a  monogram  in 
this  sport  as  well  as  in  track.  Graduation  will 
also  claim  Maurice.  "Maury"  is  "just  a  good 
fellow,"  say  the  boys  on  the  team. 

William  Nelson,  tackle,  has  played  on  the  team 
only  one  year,  so  he  has  lots  of  energy  for  next 
year's  squad.  Bill  has  also  participated  in  track 
and  baseball.  His  good  looks  are  a  blessing — 
think  the  girls. 

William  Ruskaup,  guard,  has  played  for  two 
years,  but  will  be  graduated  this  year,  so  that  the 
team  will  not  have  his  services  next  fall.  He  has 
won  a  monogram  in  football.  His  dimples  always 
score  at  the  games — so  the  bleacher  crowd  say. 


The  Best  Little  Scrub 

"Hip!" 

"Hip!" 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  hip!" 

"Come  on,  gang,  what's  the  matter  here?" 

"Let's  get  in  there  and  fight  now,  gang." 

There  is  a  moment  of  hurried  consultation  and 
then  the  same  thing  is  repeated.  Long  after  dark 
the  passerby  can  hear  these  sounds  issuing  from 
the  Tech  athletic  field  during  the  football  season. 
But  far  be  it  from  that  team  which  plays  the 
games  to  take  all  the  glory.  Each  long  wintry- 
evening  finds  another  group  on  hand,  a  group 
just  as  important  in  the  final  result. 

The  "Scrub  Team"  is  made  up  of  the  boys 
who  take  the  bumps  in  practice  scrimmages.  They 
are  the  dummies  for  the  first  team  when  a  new 
play  must  be  learned.  Each  week  they  must  re- 
member the  formations  which  the  varsity's  op- 
ponents will  probably  use  in  the  next  game.  These 
formations  are  often  difficult  and  tedious  to  learn. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  line  up  against  a  man  who 
is  twice  one's  size,  to  know  that  he  wants  to  hit 
one  as  hard  as  he  can,  and  yet  be  able  to  play  ball 
in  a  way  that  will  make  that  man  a  better  dodger 
in  the  next  game.  Punishment  comes  fast  and 
hard  to  each  scrub  on  the  field.  His  practices  are 
as  long  as  a  varsity  man's  practices.  His  job  is 
as  strenuous. 

So  each  night  as  the  passerby  hears  the  "hip- 
hip"  of  the  varsity  man,  let  him  think  of  the  hard- 
working scrub.  If  lie  can't  be  an  oak  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  he'll  be  a  scrub  in  the  valley  below ; 
but  he'll  be  the  best  little  scrub  of  the  lot. 

Edwix   Tomunson. 
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Over  the  Cross  Bar 

Farrington  Bridwell 


"Snap  out  of  it,  ol'  man,"  cried  "Nat"  Barton, 
student  athletic  manager  of  Beckston  University, 
as  he  slapped  his  roommate,  "Dick"  Jarvis,  on 
the  back.  "You'll  get  in  the  game  tomorrow." 

But  the  reassuring  tones  of  Nat  could  not  drive 
away  the  melancholy  that  engulfed  "Dick"  Jarvis, 
sub  halfback  on  the  Beckston  University  football 
squad. 

This  was  Dick's  last  year  in  college  and  his  last 
football  season.  From  the  time  he  had  been  a 
green  freshman  until  now,  he  had  slaved  on  the 
gridiron  under  the  stern  scrutiny  of  "Big  Jim" 
Wells,  the  coach.  He  had  toiled  earnestly  for  four 
years,  but  it  seemed  now  as  if  he  were  as  far  from 
that  coveted  Block  B  as  on  the  first  day  when, 
a  new  student,  he  had  sauntered  across  the 
campus  searching  for  his  room.  He  evidently 
lacked  that  something  that  is  in  the  makeup  of 
all  good  football  men.  Tomorrow's  game  offered 
Dick  his  last  chance  to  prove  himself  worthy  of 
his  letter. 

"Just  rip  those  Klovedale  babies  up  tomorrow, 
and  your  letter  will  be  a  cinch.  You  haven't  had 
a  good  chance  to  show  what's  in  you." 

"I  get  in?  It's  impossible,  Nat.  Peters,  Hanker, 
Brown,  Thorgold,  and  Mann  are  all  better  men. 
They're  good  for  the  whole  game,  too.  You  know 
yourself  the  coach  wants  someone  to  plow  through 
the  line  tomorrow.  I  can  kick,  but  I'm  too  light 
to  carry  the  ball." 

"Nonsense!  forget  it,  ol'  man.  You're  as  good 
as  any  half  we've  got.  Get  your  mind  off  that 
game.  I've  got  to  be  oft  to  that  athletic  directors' 
meeting.  The  coach  will  recommend  most  of  the 
players  for  their  letters  tonight.  Dick,  I  think 
you'll  get  a  chance  tomorrow.  I  haven't  been  your 
roommate  and  closest  friend  for  four  years  for 
nothing.  I  know  that  if  you  get  a  chance  you'll 
make  good."  Giving  Dick  an  affectionate  slap  on 
the  back,  Nat  left  for  his  meeting. 

Dick  was  quiet  for  a  while.  From  all  physical 
appearances  he  was  at  ease,  but  his  mind  was  dis- 
turbed by  that  eternal  question,  "Will  I  get  in 
that  game  tomorrow?"  He  was  on  the  verge  of 
distraction,  and,  in  an  effort  to  get  his  mind  off 
the  "impending  crisis,"  he  reached  for  his  Latin 
text.  But  he  could  not  study !  Every  time  he  tried 
to  distinguish  between  a  gerund  and  a  gerundive 
a  miniature  football  player  dashed  across  the  paper 
only  to  be  downed  as  he  neared  the  edge  of  the 


page.  On  the  bench  he  recognized  a  familiar 
bench-warmer. 

In  disgust  he  threw  the  book  across  the  room 
and  lay  down  on  the  sofa.  Sleep !  That  was  out 
of  the  question.  Becoming  unstrung  by  the  con- 
tinuous playing  upon  his  mind  of  that  unavoida- 
ble question,  Dick  jumped  up  and  began  walking 
back  and  forth  across  the  room.  When  Nat  re- 
turned from  the  directors'  meeting,  his  chum  was 
still  pacing  the  floor. 

"Why  aren't  you  in  bed?"  demanded  the  stu- 
dent manager.  "Do  you  think  you  can  play  to- 
morrow after  staying  up  all  night?  You  won't 
be  fit  unless  you  get  some  sleep." 

"Was  my  name  on  the  list?"  asked  Dick  with 
breathless  expectancy,  paying  no  heed  to  the 
friendly  rebuffs  of  his  companion.  Nat  did  not 
answer,  but  started  to  undress. 

"I  knew  it  wasn't,"  came  from  Dick  in  broken 
tones. 

"Now  look  here,"  roared  Nat,  "your  name 
wasn't  on  the  list;  but  if  you  get  in  tomorrow 
and  fight,  you'll  get  your  letter.  Big  Jim  told  us 
that  there  would  probably  be  one  or  two  names 
added  after  this  Klovedale  fracas.  But  you  can't 
play  good  ball  if  you're  not  in  condition.  So,  get 
in  bed!"  and  with  this  Nat  roughly  began  un- 
dressing his  dejected  roommate. 

The  next  morning  when  Dick  awoke,  his  mus- 
cles were  sore,  and  a  feeling  of  heaviness  weighed 
upon  his  head.  His  mind  was  muddled.  His  whole 
body  was  tired.  He  had  rolled  and  tossed  the 
entire  night. 

After  futilely  endeavoring  to  engage  Dick  in 
conversation,  Nat  despairingly  left  the  room.  He 
paced  up  and  down  the  hall  trying  to  think  of  a 
way  to  divert  his  companion's  thoughts  from  the 
game.  What  could  he  do?  He  wanted  to  help 
Dick !  Down  under  the  surface  there  was  a  strong 
love  for  his  roommate,  a  feeling  that  did  not 
manifest  itself  outwardly,  but  was  deep  in  his 
soul  and  true.  He  must  help  his  chum! 

"Ah,  I  have  it,"  cried  Nat,  snapping  his  fin- 
gers. "I'll  take  him  for  a  ride  in  the  country  in 
dad's  car.  Lucky  I'm  a  senior  with  driving  priv- 
ileges." 

Nat  rushed  into  the  room  and  suggested  the 
ride  to  Dick.  In  spite  of  Dick's  protest,  Nat 
forcefully  pushed  him  out  of  the  house  and  into 
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the  automobile.  The  two  then  sped  for  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town. 

"Boy,  that  football  hop  next  week  is  going  to 
be  rare.  Say,  I've  gotta  date  with  Marge  New- 
man. Whose  your  date?" 

Dick  did  not  hear  a  word  his  companion  said, 
for  he  was  staring  upon  an  imaginative  gridiron. 
He  rehearsed  every  play  that  would  be  made  in 
the  afternoon's  contest,  but  he  could  not  see  him- 
self taking  part  in  one  of  them. 

Nat,  however,  did  not  give  up.  "Did  1  tell  you 
I  had  a  new  'tux'  made  for  the  Junior  prom? 
Man,  it's  a  wow.  Collegiate,  and  how!" 

There  was  no  response  from  Dick. 

As  the  hour  for  the  game  drew  near,  Nat  shot 
the  car  homeward.  All  the  way  into  town  he 
tried  to  attract  Dick's  attention,  first  to  dances, 
then  to  dates,  and  as  a  last  resort,  to  nature. 
None  had  an  effect  upon  the  engrossed  Beckston 
halfback. 

When  they  reached  the  town,  Nat  drove  directly 
to  the  gym,  and  as  his  friend  slowly  climbed  from 
the  machine,  he  exclaimed,  "Well,  ol'  boy,  tear 
'em  up.  I'll  be  yelling  my  head  off  for  you." 

Dick  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  they  had 
left  their  room,  "If  I  get  a  chance,  I'll  prove  to 
the  school  as  well  as  the  coach  that  I  deserve  a 
letter!" 

At  the  gym  a  dead  silence  pervaded  the  dress- 
ing room  as  the  Beckston  University  players 
donned  their  football  togs.  This  tilt  meant  much 
to  them.  For  most  of  them  it  was  their  last  col- 
lege game.  And,  too,  it  was  the  most  important 
contest  of  the  year.  Beckston  and  Klovedale  were 
ancient  rivals,  and  a  victory  was  sought  eagerly 
by  both  schools. 

Coach  Wells  announced  the  starting  lineup. 
Dick's  name  was  not  among  the  players  men- 
tioned. Anger  seized  him,  a  lump  rose  in  his 
throat  and  threatened  to  choke  him,  but  he  bravely 
shook  this  feeling  off. 

The  teams  went  on  the  field  amid  the  deafen- 
ing yells  of  their  respective  schools. 

"Rah,  rah,  rah,  Beckston,  Beckston,  B-E-C-K- 
S-T-O-N,  BECKSTON!" 

"Yea,  rah,  Klovedale,  Klovedale,  KLOVE- 
DALE!" 

The  yell  leaders  of  the  two  schools  were  going 
through  queer  antics  that  greatly  resembled  the 
tricks  performed  by  the  circus  acrobats. 

The  whistle  called  the  players  to  their  posi- 
tions. Dick  sought  his  on  the  bench. 

Both  teams  were  evenly  matched  and  fought 
desperately  for  supremacy.  At  the  half,  however, 
Beckston   trailed   by  one  point.   Both   teams  had 


scored  a  touchdown,  but  Beckston  had  failed  to 
make  good  the  try  for  point. 

Coach  Wells  substituted  freely  in  the  second 
half  in  an  effort  to  wear  down  the  opposing 
team,  but  "Dick"  Jarvis  remained  on  the  bench. 
Neither  team  was  able  to  score!  And  just  five 
minutes  to  play!  Dick  was  eager  to  get  in.  He 
would  give  half  his  life  for  just  one  minute  of 
play ;  but  no,  there  was  not  a  chance.  A  tear  ran 
down  his  rugged  face.  His  hard  hand  madly 
brushed  it  away,  and  he  buried  his  tousled  head 
in  his  arms. 

The  Beckston  stands  were  pleading  for  a 
touchdown.  The  Klovedale  students  were  yelling 
for  their  team  to  "hold  that  line."  Everything 
was  a  frenzy  of  excitement. 

Mann  went  around  end  for  a  meager  three 
yards.  Hanker  made  five  yards  on  a  crossbuck. 
A  forward  pass  failed.  Thorgold  went  through 
center  for  the  necessary  two  yards,  but  was 
stopped  short.  He  lay  limp  upon  the  field  with  a 
badly  wrenched  leg.  He  could  not  resume  the 
game. 

Here  was  a  chance  for  Dick !  But  would  the 
coach  put  him  in?  His  thoughts  were  cut  short 
by  Coach  Wells'  sharp  cry,  "Jarvis."  A  thrill 
ran  through  him,  his  whole  body  tingled.  He  was 
at  the  coach's  side  in  a  moment. 

"Go  in  at  right  half.  Don't  be  yellow." 

Fire  jumped  from  Dick's  eyes  at  this  curt  re- 
mark. He  bit  his  lips  in  order  to  keep  back  bitter 
words  and  ran  onto  the  field. 

The  game  was  resumed.  Dick  tried  several 
attempts  at  carrying  the  ball,  but  he  was  stopped 
dead  in  his  tracks.  The  ball  was  in  Beckston's 
possession  on  the  forty-yard  line  and  only  two 
minutes  to  play. 

The  signal  rang  out  crisp  and  clear,  "19-24-6- 
54-C  formation — Jarvis  back." 

Dick  felt  a  queer  sensation  run  through  him. 
Two  minutes  to  play,  and  he  was  called  upon  to 
try  a  forty-yard  place  kick!  The  feat  had  never 
been  performed  in  a  Beckston  game  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school.  Why  did  they  call  upon  him 
to  do  the  impossible?  Why  didn't  they  give  him 
a  fair  chance? 

He  became  angered,  but  checked  his  wrath  and 
stepped  with  determination  into  place.  His  right 
foot  was  heavy.  Could  he  possibly  lift  it  in  time  ? 
His  muscles  were  sore.  The  opposing  players 
took  on  preponderous  sizes,  and  the  field  became 
blurred. 

He  steadied  himself,  and  with  a  mental  vision 
of  the  ball  going  through  the  goal  post,  he  snapped 
(Concluded  on  Page  46) 
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William  Maketh  More  Remarks 
Anent  Football 

More  and  more  grows  the  conviction  that 
William  Shakespeare  was  no  slouch  when  it  came 
to  keeping  up  with  the  times.  Behold  the  follow- 
ing quotations  in  which  he  alludes  constantly  to 
football.  They  prove  that  William  was  a  football 
player  and  knew  the  game  from  a  to  z. 

"We   must  have  bloody  noses   and   cracked 
crowns." — Henry  IV 

"Friends,  to  the  ground."- — Macbeth 

"But  I  will  delve  one  yard." — Hamlet 

"It's  the  first  time  I  ever  thought  the  break- 
ing of  ribs  was  sport." — As  You  Like  It 

"We  coursed  him  at  the  heels." — Macbeth 

"Down,  down." — Henry  VI 

"Break  your  own  neck  down." — Hamlet 

"You  would  play  upon  me;  you  would  seem 
to  know  my  stops." — Hamlet 

"An  excellent  pass." — The  Tempest 

"This  shouldering  of  each  other." — Henry 
VI 

'  'Tis  time,  'tis  time." — Macbeth 

"Let    us   be   beaten    if    we   cannot   fight." — 
Macbeth 

"I'd    catch    it    ere    it    comes    to    ground." — 
Macbeth 

"A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess." — Hamlet 

"Let  him  not  pass,  but  kill  him,  brother." — 
Othello 

"They  have  thrown  him." — Macbeth 

'  'Tis  sport   to   maul  a  runner." — Anthony 
and  Cleopatra 

"Nor    tripped    neither,    you    base    football 
player." — King  Lear 

"There's  blood  upon  thy  face." — Macbeth 

"On  the  goal." — Winter's  Tale 

"They  began  a  fresh  assault." — Macbeth 

"More  rushes.  More  rushes." — Henry  VI 

"I  do  commend  you  to  their  barks." — Mac- 
beth 

"Well  placed." — Henry  V 

"Pell  mell,  down  with  them." — Love's  La- 
bor Lost 

"We  but  teach  bloody  instructions." — Mac- 
beth 

"Being  down,   I   have   the   placing." — Cym- 
beline 

"Worthy  sir,  thou  bleedest,  thy  exercise  has 
been  too  violent." — Coriolanus 

"We  have  lost." — Macbeth 

"Arm  'gainst  arm." — Macbeth 

"Then  trip  him  that  his  heels  may  kick  at 
heaven." — Hamlet 

Mary  Miessen. 


V^^.IUav 


This  Age  of  Speed 

A  lady  was  talking  with  a  friend  about  the 
recent  track  achievements  of  the  latter's  son. 
"Your  boy  must  be  an  exceptionally  speedy  run- 
ner; I  see  that  the  headline  of  this  morning's 
paper  states  that  he  fairly  burned  up  the  track 
under  his  record-breaking  speed.  I  suppose  that 
you  saw  him  do  it." 

"No,  I  didn't  get  to  see  him  do  it,"  replied 
the  boy's  mother,  "but  I  saw  the  track  this  morn- 
ing and  there  was  nothing  but  cinders  there." 

— Forbes. 


Oh,  Yes! 

Freshman  (in  museum)  :  What  is  that  thing 
there? 

Guide:  That's  some  one's  mummy. 

Freshman:  I'm  glad  my  mummy  doesn't  look 
like  that. 

"Why  are  you  running  a  steam  roller  over 
that  field?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"I'm  trying  to  raise  mashed  potatoes,"  ex- 
plained the  farmer. 


Paul  Woody:  I  think  I'll  stay  home  and  rest 
tonight. 

"Bill"  Ruskaup :  Uh-huh,  I'm  broke,  too. 


"Dick"  Bartlett  is  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  cadet  privates  will  be  permitted  to  wear 
Sam  Brownes  and  leather  puttees  while  on  the 
campus. 

"Are  you  a  freshman?"  a  sophomore  asked 
Arthur  Struitt. 

"No,"  answered  Arthur,  "this  is  just  my  first 
semester." 


Dorothy:  But  I'm  positive  Dr.  Mitchell  wrote 
'Hugh  Wynne." 
Bob:  Dr.  Mitchell  wrote  "Hugh  Wynne?" 
Dorothy :  Yes. 
Bob :  All  right.  Hugh  Wynne. 
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Great  Scott 

Teacher  (in  wonder)  :  Great  Scott! 
Scott  Ging  (from  the  rear)  :  Present! 


Don't  Read  This — It's  Too  Sad 
He  had  choked  her!  He  had  killed  her!  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  He  listened  to  her 
dying  gasp — she  was  still  and  cold,  cold  as  the 
hands  of  death.  Yet,  in  his  fury,  he  was  not  con- 
vinced. He  stepped  on  her — he  stepped  on  her 
again  with  his  big,  heavy  foot.  A  faint  gasp — was 
she  groaning?  No,  she  was  still  dead!  "Darn  that 
engine,"  he  muttered.  — Exchange. 


An  Irishman  was  strolling  the  deck  of  one  of 
the  large  ocean  liners  anchored  in  New  York 
harbor,  when  the  sun-down  gun  from  a  fort 
boomed. 

"Faith,  an'  what's  that?"  he  asked. 

"The  'sun-down',"  replied  a  fellow  passenger. 

"Many  times,"  said  the  Irishman,  "have  Oi 
seen  the  sun  go  down  in  the  old  country,  but  niver 
have  Oi  heard  it  make  a  noise  like  that." 

—  The  Open  Road. 


The  teacher  had  just  said  not  to  use  the  pos- 
sessive case  with  inanimate  objects.  "Now,"  she 
continued,  "why  should  I  say  the  'title  of  the 
book'  instead  of  the  'book's  title'?" 

Robert  Shadoan:  "Because  it's  dead,  I  think." 


What  Do  They  Scrub? 

Fond  Mother:  Guess  my  girl  has  changed  her 
mind  about  basketball.  She  is  evidently  going  out 
for  something  more  useful. 

Friend  :   How  so? 

Fond  Mother :  Now  she  says  that  she  has  made 
the  scrub  team. 


If  Harriette  Thomas  and  Crystal  Thomas 
looked  alike  and  changed  their  names  to  Crysiette 
thev'd  be  twins. 


Romance  350  Years  Ago 

Characters:     Queen     Elizabeth,     Sir     Walter 

Raleigh,    and    a   servant.    Curtain    rises   showing 

Q.    E.   and    Sir  Walter   talking   over    interesting 

events. 

Queen  E. :  Sir  Knight,  'twas  a  marvelous  victory 
over  the  Spanish  dogs! 

Sir  W. :  Aye,  good  Queen.  I  would  fain  have 
died  in  the  galleys  than  be  slave  to  dogs  of 
Spain  ! 

Queen  E. :  Wouldst  thou  telephone  and  beseech 
Sir  Harry  Lauder  to  sup  with  me?  Nay, 
thou  shalt  send  mine  "Spirit  of  Merrie  Olde 
Englande"  after  him!  Wilt  Sir  Charles 
Lindbergh  navigate  the  "Spirit"? 

Sir  W. :  Forsooth,  your  Highness,  as  thou 
wisheth.    (Sir  Halter  exits   from  stage.) 

Queen  E.  (talks  to  herself)  :  In  truth,  mine  por- 
trait dost  not  Hatter  me,  but  Sir  Henry  Sid- 
ney wilt  be  honored  by  mine  gift.  It  shalt  be 
mailed  on  the  5:15.  (An  idea  comes  to  her.) 
Avast!  Trudy  Ederle  wouldst  be  a  verrye 
goode  persone  to  launch  on  societye.  Thou 
hadst  best  shake  a  merrie  legge  or  Marie 
Antoinette  wilt  snatch  her  from  thee.  I  fain 
would  have  her  here  for  Yuletide. 
(Servant  enters.) 

Servant:  Your  Highness,  Sir  Harry  hast  come. 
Sir  Charles  breaketh  his  record  again. 

Queen  E.:  Goode!  Breaking  records  weary  me. 
Thrael,  post  my  portrait  to  sir  Henry  and 
seest  that  it  goeth  on  the  5:15.  Sendeth  an 
imitation  to  Gertrude  Ederle  for  a  merrie 
Yuletide  at  Castle  Beth. 
(Exit  servant.) 

Queen  E.  (to  herself)  :  Lord  Leicester  and  Ruth 
Elder  shouldst  come  for  Yuletide.  And  anon 
"Bill"  Shakespeare  wilt  write  a  play  for 
mine  guests'  amusement.  By  mine  Swiss 
watch  'tis  time  to  don  mine  best  dress  for 
sup.  Time  flyth ! 

Curtain 


Raising  Mustaches 
Before  retiring  at  night  rub  the  upper  lip  well 
with  salt.  You  must  then  get  a  pail  of  water  and 
place  it  at  the  head  of  your  bed.  The  hairs  thirst- 
ing (from  the  salt)  will  come  for  a  drink.  The 
aspirant  should  quickly  tie  a  knot  in  the  hair  and 
then  it  will  stay  out. 


Mr.  E. :  Give  me  the  formula  for  watei 
George:  H.  I,  J.  K,  L,  M,  N,  O. 
Mr.  Elliott:  Wrong. 
George:  But  you  said  H  to  O. 
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Chewing  Gum 


The  sun  was  shining  brightly, 

The  moon  peeked  over  the  horizon, 

Beechnut — 

Rosebuds  mingled  with  clover, 

Hark  ye 

The  song  of  the  horse-fly, 

Spearmint — 

Dew  drops,  love  drops,  chocolate  drops, 

Twitter,  twitter,  chirped  the  robin, 

Juicy  Fruit — 

Shining  ivories  in  one's  mouth 

With  the  luster  of  a  crystal, 

Dentyne — 

Thou,  chewing  gum,  art  the  essence  of  mv  life. 


Baited 

In  a  hospital  for  the  insane  a  man  was  observed 
dangling  a  pole,  a  piece  of  string  attached,  over  a 
vase.  A  visitor,  happening  by,  asked:  "Well,  how 
many  have  you  caught?" 

"You,"  said  the  fisherman,  "are  the  ninth." 


Cecile  Childs  during  the  recent  cold  snap: 
"Oh !  Wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  I  woke  up  one 
morning  and  the  world  was  all  covered  with 
ground?" 


Rosie    Gibson    would    suggest   serving    scissors 
with  the  noodles  in  our  lunch  room. 


Nit:  My  youngest  boy  is  troubled  with  halitosis. 

Wit:  Too  bad.  How  did  he  git  it? 

Nit:  He  hasn't  got  it.  He  just  can't  spell  it. 


Anybody  hearing  a  great  deal  of  noise  coming 
across  the  campus  can  safely  wager  on  the  advent 
of   Tack  Rannev. 


"What  are  you  wearing  that  toothbrush  around 
for?" 

"Toothbrush?  That's  my  class  pin.  I'm  from 
Colgate." 

General  Information 

1.  One  should  not  eat  soup  with  a  fork. 

2.  People  that   live   in   red  houses  should   not 
raise  bulls. 

3.  It  is  not  proper  to  light  a  match  in  a  gas- 
filled  room. 

4.  Never  bite   a   rattlesnake. 

5.  It    is    generally    thought    dangerous    to    eat 
more  than  fifteen  watermelons  at  one  time.' 

Ima  Nutt  and  Eura  Sapp. 


The  Conceited  Boy 

Hello,  Bill!  You  don't  know  me? 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  this, 
Most  everyone  knows  me,  you  see? 

I  dunno  why  it  is. 

That's  a  pretty  ring  you've  got, 

But  let  me  tell  you  this, 
Girls  have  given  me  a  lot, 

I  dunno  why  it  is. 

You've  been  asked  into  a  club? 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  this, 
I've  been  asked  to  ten,  you  cub, 

I  dunno  why  it  is. 

I  must  get  off,  this  is  my  street, 

But  let  me  tell  you  this, 
At  school  you'll  hear  a  lot  of  me, 

I  dunno  why  it  is.  Martha  Hill. 


Over  the  Cross  Bar 

(Concluded  from  Page  40) 

for  the  ball.  The  pigskin  reached  the  outstretched 
hands  of  the  quarterback,  who  held  it  in  place. 
Dick  ran  toward  the  ball.  The  forms  of  the  op- 
posing players  loomed  before  him.  They  must  not 
block  his  kick!  He  met  the  ball  squarely  with  his 
toe.  It  started  to  ascend!  A  Klovedale  player 
flew  into  the  air  with  outstretched  arms!  His 
hands  grazed  the  ball,  but  did  not  check  its  flight. 
On  and  on,  end  over  end,  it  flew. 

It  was  now  starting  to  descend!  It  was  a  good 
ten  feet  from  the  goal  posts!  It  hung  in  the  air; 
then  shot  downward !  Dick  closed  his  eyes, 
clinched  his  fists,  and  gritted  his  teeth.  Had  he 
failed?  He  had  tried  bravely  to  do  the  impossible. 
It  was  no  use.  He  had  ended  his  football  career 
in  disgrace. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  tremendous  uproar.  The 
final  whistle  blew.  Dick  opened  his  eyes.  Was  it 
coming  from  the  Beckston  students?  It  was!  The 
ball  had  gone  between  the  goal  posts  a  good  two 
feet  over  the  cross  bar !  He  had  won  the  game 
for  his  alma  mater!  The  score  was  9  to  7  in 
Beckston's  favor. 

Dick  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  coach  just 
in  time  to  see  him  write  something  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  hand  it  to  Nat.  Then  he  saw  Nat, 
waving  his  arms  frantically  with  the  paper  in  one 
hand,  come  rushing  toward  him. 

Dick  relaxed  his  tense  nerves;  and  with  a  sat- 
isfied smile  radiating  his  countenance,  he  reeled 
into  the  willing  outstretched  arms  of  admiring 
Beckston  students. 
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Revenge 

All  wanly  shone  the  weird  white  moon, 

The  gold  stars  glimmered  through  the  gloom, 

Walloon's  black  water  lapped   and  swirled, 

Deep  wrapped  in  slumber  was  the  world. 

All  slept  save  one  on  vengeance  bent. 

He  paced  in  anguish  'round  his  tent. 

A  folded  paper  in  his  hand, 

He  sharp  surveyed  surrounding  land. 

At  last  crept  to  his  waiting  ears 

A  sound  that  roused  his  furious  fears. 

He  swung  his  paper  'round  his  head 

And  dashed  it  downward,  as  he  said, 

Or  shouted,  "Revenge  is  sweet  indeed!" 

And,  paving  not  the  slightest  heed 

To  corpse  that  close  beside  him  lay, 

In  language  true,  he  "hit  the  hay," 

And  said,  "Sweet  sleep  is  mine  tonight, 

I've  killed  my  foe  in  fairest  fight." 

He  laughed,  there  lay  beside  his  bed 

A  poor  mosquito,  prone  and  dead. 

Harry  H.  Colburx. 


It  might  be  wise  for  Orville's  Fly  to  steer  clear 
of  Ruth's  Webb ! 


How  to  Eat  Popcorn  Gracefully 
It  cannot  be  done ! 

I.  Chawut. 


A  Word  About  Football 

(Concluded  from  Page  36) 
between  the  two  schools.  Shortridge  was  a  top- 
heavy  favorite  to  win  the  city  title,  but  it  nearly 
met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Green  and  White 
gridders,  only  a  last-half  rally  saving  it. 

The  Techmen  partly  redeemed  themselves 
when  they  defeated  Manual,  12  to  0,  this  placing 
them  in  the  runner-up  position  for  the  city  title. 
Two  touchdowns  in  the  third  quarter,  via  the 
aerial  route,  placed  the  game  on  ice  for  Tech. 


The  Freshie  Writes  His  Semes- 
ter's Memory  Work 

At  midnight  in  his  guarded  tent 
The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
They  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry, 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus 
In  the  midnight  and  the  snow 
Maud  Muller  on  a  summer's  day 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay, 
The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 
The  jack  knife's  carved  initial. 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat 

And  he  cut  the  Bell  from  the  Inchcape  float. 

"Godspeed,"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate  bolts 

undrew, 
"Speed"    echoed     the    wall    to    us    galloping 

through. 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 


Statistics  show  that  6,000  men  were  killed  by 
gas  last  year.  Twelve  inhaled  it;  40  lighted 
matches  to  it;  and  5,940  stepped  on  it. 


Football  Awards 

(Concluded  from  Page  36) 
Truemper,  Wilson  Venham,  Herbert  Wetzel, 
Lester  Wilkerson,  and  Joseph  A'Vilson.  Fresh- 
men— Paul  Butcher,  Paul  Fox,  Otto  Frey,  Rob- 
ert Grimm,  Jack  Guyant,  Thomas  Johnson,  Wil- 
liam Justice,  Scott  Leavell,  Floyd  Oberting,  Rob- 
ert Overtree,  Kenneth  Rearick,  William  Reed, 
Jr.,  Arthur  Reinking,  Bruce  Richards,  Robert 
Rousch,  Ralph  Simpson,  Donald  Smith,  James 
Thompson,   and  James  Turner. 
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o^utographs 


'Friendship  above  all  ties  does  bind  the  heart, 
And  faith  in  friendship  is  the  noblest  part." 
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